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How a famous home economist 


helps market your farm products ! 
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Marie Gifford (shown on the right in the 
photo above) is Armour and Company’s 
famous home economist—director of 
Armour’s Consumer Service Department. 
Each month, under her direction, this de- 
partment publishes recipes and service in- 
formation in newspapers and magazines— 
uses radio, television and movies—to show 
homemakers how to buy, prepare and serve 


Next time you go shopping and see the Armour name on 
food products or om soap, remember that the “raw mate- 
rials’ used to make these quality products may have come 
from your own farm. So try some-—start being your own 


best customer, today ! 


VLU: 





How to be your own best customer... 


* Buyer of hogs, cattle, calves, sheep, lambs, 
milk, cream, chickens, turkeys and eggs. 


Armour foods. This special service helps 
make millions of women steady Armour 
customers—steady customers for meat and 
other foods processed from your farm 
“raw materials.’’ So, in effect, Marie Gifford 
—like hundreds of other Armour employ- 
ees in other important jobs—is helping to 
market your farm products, is helping to 
make your farm business more secure! 








%* Seller of more than 2,000 products for farm, home and industry. 
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BLACKLEG 


MORE Sestak cutie 
MORE Calves Each Year 
with FRANKLIN 


CLOSTRIDIUM CHAUVEI-SEPTICUS BACTERIN 


than any other make on the market. 


28 years of pioneer lendevelilis with FRANKLIN 
Blackleg Bacterin. 


10 years of pioneer leadership with FRANKLIN 
Clostridium Chauvei-Septicus Bacterin. 
(Combining a FULL dose for both Blackleg and Malignant Edema) 


Se sure to have the new 1951 Franklin Catalog 


Local Franklin Dealers or nearest Franklin Sales Office 


O.M.FRANKLIN SERUM COMPANY 


DENVER KANSAS CITY WICHITA AMARILLO FORT WORTH 
MARFA EL PASO ALLIANCE SALT LAKE CITY 
LOS ANGELES PORTLAND BILLINGS CALGARY 
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than ever before in history! 


Assoctatron OF American Rarzroaps 


WASHINGTON 6, D.C. 


Listen to THE RAILROAD HOUR every Monday evening on NBC 





TWO STANDARDS—It would seen, 
that there is one standard of Spending 
for the taxpayer and another standay 
of spending for governmental bureays 
. . . it looks as if national solvency 
should come first and economy should 
be emphasized in Washington to q 
greater extent than with the taxpayer 
who carries the load.—Chester W. Blake, 
Delta County, Colo. 


WE ALL FEEL THAT WAY—I & 
hope we won’t be tied down with a lot 
of ceilings on cattle and meat.—John V., 
Scheckel, Grant County, Ore. 


A GOOD BOOSTER — Enclosed find 
check for American National dues and 
contribution to the public relations de. 
partment. We’ve had over 3 inches of 
rain and other moisture in my locality, 
We’ve got most of our calves now and 
some are getting big. Hay supplies ar 
adequate but below last year’s on a re 


(Continued on Page 6) 
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More Chicken... 


A booming broiler industry 
adds a billion and three-quarter pounds of “eating” 
for the nation’s consumers 


It is probable that even to agricultural producers 
themselves the growth of poultry raising in the United 
States is news. News worth our reporting and your 


reading... 


Last year America’s poultry farmers 
produced one and three-quarter billion 
pounds of broilers. With turkeys and other 
poultry added on, 1950’s production of 
poultry meat equalled half of our beef pro- 
duction. 


Not many years ago broilers were the 
cockerel half of replacement chickens for 
the laying flock . . . sold for meat. Quality 
varied greatly. Some were light, some 
heavy; some young, some old; some ten- 
der, some tough. Supply was seasonal, 
and consumer demand feeble. 

But today, broiler raising is a fast-grow- 
ing, mechanized, mass-production industry 
with an established mass market. And a 
mighty efficient industry, too. Special 
broiler strains have been developed— 
plump, meaty birds that grow into 3-pound 
broilers in 10 to 12 weeks—and make a 

ound of chicken meat from 3 pounds of 
eed or less. In a modern broiler house, 
one man can handle up to 30,000 broilers, 
up to four times a year Thus, one man can 
turn out as much as a half-million pounds 
of meat in one year. 


Starting on the East Coast’s Del-Mar- 
Va (Delaware, Maryland, Virginia) penin- 
sula, broiler growing has spread all over 
the nation—to New England, the South— 
to the Midwest, the Southwest, Pacific 
Coast. It’s still growing lustily. So long 
as Mrs. Consumer says, “More chicken, 
please,”’ it will continue to grow—as long, 
also, as ingenious, self-reliant American 

roducers se2 the possibility of profitable 
ood production via broilers, even in mar- 
ginal areas—of sharing in a business which 
last year accounted for four hundred and 
fifty million dollars of our nation’s farm 
income. 


Martha Logan Recipe fer 


HUNGARIAN CHICKEN 
1 chicken, cut up for frying 1 teaspoon paprika 
Ya cup butter or shortening Ys cup water 
Salt, Pepper 1 cup cream 
3 medium onions, diced Hot cooked noodles or rice 


Rinse chicken pieces in cold water and dry. Melt but- 
ter in heavy skillet; season chicken pieces and brown 
on both sides. Remove from skiliet. Add onions to 
skillet and fry slowly until tender. Return browned 
chicken pieces (skin side up) to skillet and sprinkle 
with paprika. Add water and cover. Cook slowly for 
30 to 40 minutes or until tender. Remove chicken 
Pieces to platter. Add the cream to skillet mixture. 
Stir and heat thoroughly. Serve with cooked noodles 
or rice, 
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When Biddy is broody, she’s sharp with her beak. 
City Cousin found out on a visit last week. 
ee Nd ee el tl ett aed etl eth ad idl 
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Production vs. 
Price Controls 


Meat price controls are 
aimed at helping to 
curb inflation. We can 
all sincerely hope that 
they will succeed in this. 
Swift & Company will abide by these 
controls. 

On the other hand, I think there’s a 
better way of doing our part in con- 
trolling inflation. I refer to the pro- 
gram worked out together by farm and 
ranch organizations, various meat pack- 
ers, and others. This broad plan was 
presented to the government. It aims 
directly at curing the cause of inflation 
—too much money bidding for too little 
produce. Here’s what our livestock- 
meat industry proposed: 

First, encourage an increased supply of 
meat. What we need is more livestock, 
not less. Do everything possible to in- 
duce ranchers and farmers to raise more 
and better meat animals. Encourage 
them, also, to produce more feed and 
to use it efficiently. Reduce livestock 
death and injury losses. All those things 
can be done. They all mean more meat. 

Second, take steps so there won’t be so 
many inflated dollars around bidding up 
prices. That, too, can be done. By pay- 
as-we-go taxation. By cutting down on 
too-easy credit. By encouraging sav- 
ings. By holding down the expansion 
of the supply of money. And by strict 
economy—in government, business and 
individual spending. All those are 
strong checks against inflation. 

The results would be certain. More 
meat, fairly distributed. The efficiency 
of maximum production—which we 
need. No loss of precious medicines and 
other by-products. Normal, above- 
board business instead of black market 
graft and waste. And a safe and sound 
economy for our nation both during and 


after this emergency. 
EN. Simp son, 


I would like to know 
Agricultural Research Department 


what you think. 

Swift & Company 
UNION STOCK YARDS, CHICAGO 9, ILL. 
Natrition is our business—and yours 
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Chemical Control of Brush on Rangeland 

by Robert M. Salter : 

U. S. Dept. of Agriculture 

Beltsville, Maryland 
Chemical control of 
brush and noxious 
weeds can increase live- | 
= — capac- , 
ity by 50 to 75 percent. ‘i 
This has been proved ert M. Salter 
in tests conducted by the U. S. South- 
ern Great Plains Field Station at Wood- 
ward, Oklahoma. Research workers 
and co-operating ranchers used planes 
to spray several hundred thousand acres 
of sagebrush. They applied low concen- 
trations of the chemical 2,4-D to the 
sage when it was in vigorous growth in 
the late spring. The cost ran about $2.50 
an acre and the results were effective. 

Mesquite, one of the most spectacu- 
lar range brush pests, does not appear 
to be affected by 2,4-D. However, 
studies at Spur, Texas, indicate that 
another new chemical—2,4,5-T—may 
be used effectively on mesquite and 
other brushy pests. Extensive field 
tests are needed to determine the proper 
treatments and whether they are prac- 
tical from an economic standpoint. 

Getting rid of the brush and weeds is 
only a part of the research story on 
range improvement. A second part, 
equally important, is the creation of 
improved varieties of grasses and leg- 
umes for seeding the cleaned land. 

Forage breeders are now focusing at- 
tention on species that will supplement 
native grasses, extend the grazing sea- 
son, persist through weather hazards, 
yield high quality feeds, and then pro- 
duce larger amounts of viable seed than 
the present commonly grown varieties. 
Many of these are now in the develop- 
ment stage. Some of them will be avail- 
able in the next few years. 


New Color Movie FREE for your use! 


‘‘Who Buys Your Livestock?” 


You'll see the various ways 
that producers of meat ani- 
mals sell their livestock when 
and where they decide it will 
be to their best advantage. 
This brand new, colorful ani- 
mated film runs 9 minutes. Instructive 
and fun. Ideal for school, church, 
lodge or farm meetings. For 16-mm. 
sound projectors. All you pay is trans- 
portation costs one way. i 
& Company, Agricultural Research 
Dept., Chicago 9, Ill. 
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Your 


hnswer Mali 


Where’s my car? What 
about special handling? 
How about rates? 


Bring on your freight questions, 
open up your freight problems. 
Your Santa Fe freight represent- 
ative has the answers or knows 
where to. get them quickly. 


He is either in your town or 
has your town assigned to him. 
His knowledge of freight prob- 
lems in your territory, plus the 
“know how” of Santa Fe’s entire 
organization of transportation 
specialists, is at your service, just 
by a telephone call. 


Let him tell you why and how 
st pays to ship Santa Fe all the way! 


F. H. Rockwell 
General Freight Traffic Manager 
Chicago 4, Illinois 


with the Sania Fe 


















































































gional basis of point checking. Send th 
PRODUCER and Cow Business, as they're 
very valuable. I might be able to get 
some new members. I’d like to get oy 
and spend time helping organize a bet. 
ter and larger membership in centrg) 
Nebraska, but the help is hard to get 
Cattle are about average in the price 
field here. I’d like to go to your ney 
convention in Texas but I probably won't, 
There should be some men put into the 
field to check stolen cattle movements, 
They should have power to arrest of. 
fenders in any state.—Milton A. Howell 
Dawson County, Nebr. ; 
















MANY WILL AGREE — Every fair. 
minded and informed person in the coun. 
try must surely appreciate that all price 
supports are politics. All members of 
our organization, probably more than 
any other group (except Grange and 
Farm Bureau) are affected directly and 
positively by these subsidies. But, if we 
are ever going to make any progress 
whatsoever in bringing our national eco- 
nomic situation back to its previous 
strong, healthy and normal condition, all 
of us must speak up loudly and in wi- 
son, to the effect that these supports 
must be stricken from our statutes, com- 
pletely. Let us get the matter said in 
no uncertain terms, so that every living 
person in this fine country of ours may 
see exactly where we stand, and no mis- 
take! ... We do have the know-how, the 
men, the materials and, best of all, in- 
telligent leaders. These leaders are the 
diametric opposites of (many) “follow- 
ers” who wait for the “wishes of the 
public” before making a move. . . . What 
do we have a “top man” in Washington 
for, anyway? To twiddle his thumbs 
until finally the crowd surges in some 
particular direction and then to walk 
around to the head of the column and 
announce that that is his idea? ... We 
farmers and ranchers must disavow and 
publicly condemn the national bankrupt 
ing legislation . . . likewise, other groups 
and individuals should have the courage 
to call a spade a spade.—Malcolm E 
Story, Gallatin County, Mont. 




















MOISTURE WELCOME—I sure like 
the PRODUCER . . We have gotten a little 
moisture in the past 30 days and 
things are commencing to look better, 
especially wheat; but there was vely 
little pasture this winter. We had to feed 
all the time, but the livestock did real 
well and the demand still better. We 
have been sold out of registered Here 
ford bulls for quite some time.—D. J. 
Kiehbiel, Reno County, Kan. 

















GRASS GOOD—A word from Snake 
River, just below Hell’s Canyon, where 
Oregon and Washington join Idaho. It 
appears winter is pretty well over ™ 
this part of the country. I just returned 
from a trip up the Snake River and 
found the sheep and cattle all along that 
river wintered well without feed. Grass 
both old and new, is plentiful.—d. i. 
(Jidge) Tippett, Asotin County, Wash. 

(Continued on Page 29) 
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Off to a Bad Start 


PS IS STARTING OUT A LOT 

worse than OPA did during World 
War II. In two months it has upset the 
livestock industry probably as much as 
OPA did in two years’ time. 


The controllers themselves are unhap- 
py over this course of events. Defense 
Mobilizer Chas. E. Wilson is not satisfied 
with the progress of the anti-inflation 
program. Price Boss Michael V. DiSalle, 
while stubbornily hoping it will work, 
follows the formula, “We’ll issue the or- 
ders and then plug the holes.” What he 
means of course is that they will try 
to plug the holes. 


This dissatisfaction and uncertainty is 
accounted for easily enough. Price con- 
trols treat only the symptoms of the in- 
flation. They do not go down to the 
real reason for inflation. You can’t stop 
a pot’s boiling by simply putting on the 
lid. 

Prices are still going up. A new record 
high in wholesale prices was recorded in 
the week ending Mar. 20. Bureau of 
Labor statistics show that cost of living 
rose 1.3 from Jan. 15 to Feb. 15. 


Not only that, but price controls are 
already interfering with production. In 
the livestock industry there is now 
confusion and uncertainty regarding the 
outlook for the future. Rumors of roll- 
back in prices and fear of other things 
the controllers might try to do have 
caused uncertainty and hesitancy on the 
outlook for feeding operations. Hog men 
are sending piggy sows to market. 


In the packer branch of the industry 
the two-month-old system of controls 
has caused loss and created confusion. 
Armour says that since the beginning of 
February its meat operations have been 
in the red and they blame price ceilings. 
Packers say they are detecting the first 
sproutings of black markets in meat. 


Another consequence of controls in 
the packing business is the upshoot in 
canned meat production. In January and 
February 272,000,000 pounds were pro- 
duced—36 per cent more than a year 
ago. This is a consequence, say the pack- 
ers, of scare buying caused by the fear 
that controls will bring shortages. 


The controllers are trying their best 
to take care of trouble spots like these 
but there is only one way for them to 
80—more controls, such as federal sub- 
sidies to producers and processors to off- 
set increases in their production costs; 
broader authority to set up licensing 
systems in shortage-ridden industries, 
and of course many other possibilities 
of the same sort. 


They have made strides along this 
route already. Licensing is even now 
required of meat packers, and a slaugh- 
terer can’t operate after Apr. 15 unless 
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he has registered with OPS. Slaughter 
quotas are ordered for April so that 
slaughterers may not process more cat- 
tle this month than they did in April, 
1950. Sixty per cent of the grocery sales 
are now under mark-up control. This is 
supposed to result in more price cuts 
than price boosts. 

This last mentioned order, says Price 
Boss DiSalle, is not the last word on 
price ceilings for these products. As 
soon as farm prices become more stable 
he will put into effect the World War II 
pricing practice known as “community 
pricing.” This means dollars and cents 
ceilings for each item sold in every store 
in a specific community. What a job! 


We'll agree that this or any other 
order will not be the last word. OPA 
was in operation during World War II 
for about four years. With all its hun- 
dreds of directives it never did write 
one that quite turned the trick. It can’t 
be done. 


What has been accomplished on the 
credit side of our economic ledger since 
OPS started two months ago? Perhaps 
no one has the true answer to this but 
as far as meat is concerned packers say 
that the controls have pushed some 
prices up and held others against the 
ceilings. The controls, they say, have 
produced a scarcity psychology that gives 
prices an upward bias. Consumers might 
be paying more today for meat than they 
would without ceilings. 

The cause of the inflation has been 
credited to scare buying by consumers 
after Korea and to poor fiscal policies 
on the part of the U. S. Treasury. There 
are other reasons, but industry repre- 





We Must All Hold It Down 


sentatives have time and again contended 
and still contend that the government 
must attack the trouble at its source. 
It must curb easy credit; invoke a pay- 
as-you-go tax policy; pare all unneces- 
sary government spending; erect sound 
fiscal policies, and foster increased pro- 
duction. 


Economic Stabilizer Eric Johnston 
says that controls will not be effective 
for long. He says, “It is essential that 
we begin to cure the reasons why we 
have to put wage and price controls into 
effect; it is essential that we preserve 
freedom in this country, which means 
that we should get rid of wage and price 
controls at the earliest moment.” 

There are indications of a trend in 
Washington away from the price con- 
trols idea and toward the real cures. 
One thing is certain: that the end of 
price controls would be an incentive to 
even greater production, the thing we 
need most today. 


Saves You Money 


—_— INCREASE IN UNLOADING 
and reloading charges on livestock 
in the South (I. & S. No. 5863) is not 
to be. This is a good thing because, had 
the increase been imposed, a precedent 
would have been set and higher charges 
would have spread to the rest of the 
country. 

Back in October, 1950, the American 
National Cattlemen’s Association and 
other organizations filed a _ petition 
through Chas. E. Blaine & Son, traffic 
managers, in this case. Pleadings were 
made and suspension of the proposed 
schedules followed. The matter was to 
have been heard on Dec. 15, 1950, later 
postponed by the carriers to Jan. 29, 
1951, but thereafter the southern rail- 
roads voluntarily withdrew the proposed 
schedule and the hearing was cancelled. 

This is a little involved but the main 
thing is that the case came out right 
for the livestock shipper. It is just an- 
other instance of the value of your live- 
stock organizations. The result of this 
“watchdog service” is money saved di- 
rectly for you, the members. 


The 1952 Meeting 


HE 55TH ANNUAL CONVENTION 

of the American National is now set 
for Jan. 7-9, with an executive committee 
meeting the day before. Now that the 
dates are official, we suggest you ring 
them on the calendar and start planning 
accordingly. Reservations are already 
being made and we hope yours will be 
among the early ones. Fort Worth is a 
fine large city and there’s plenty of room 
for all—but of course the first requests 
get the best accommodations. Arrange 
now for that Texas trip! 
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Fighting F. & M. 


Intensive inspection in the infected 
zone of Mexico is beginning to pay 
dividends in the gigantic campaign to 
wipe out foot-and-mouth disease, ac- 
cording to Dr. L. R. Noyes, associate 
co-director of the program. 


In summing up accomplishments of 
the first three months of 1951, Dr. 
Noyes said, “The shock of the small 
outbreak in Vera Cruz in December, 
1950—the first and only outbreak in 
the past 15 months—is over, and all 
Signs point to a successful completion 
of eradicating aftosa from Mexico.” 


Mexican cattle owners are now said 
to be cooperating in the campaign al- 
most completely. This, Dr. Noyes 
pointed out, has been especially help- 
ful because of a wave of Indiana-type 
stomatitis through Districts 8, 9 and 
10. Almost 95 per cent of the cases 
of stomatitis, whose symptoms are 
very similar to aftosa, have been re- 
ported by the cattle owners. “This 
makes the job of our inspectors so 
much more effective, and enables our 
field men to cover more territory and 
to cover it more thoroughly.” 

The joint Mexico-United States anti- 
aftosa commission, which has been wag- 
ing war against the dread disease since 
December, 1946, received a rude sur- 
prise on Feb. 26 when a Corpus Christi, 
Tex., newspaper reported two smugglers 
had been arrested for bringing nine 
cattle, one of them with foot-and-mouth 
disease, across the Texas border. Both 
men were arrested and charged with 
smuggling animals into the United 
States. Official investigation proved that 
the animal which was reported to have 
foot-and-mouth disease was badly tick- 
infested. This case, however, impressed 
on commission officials the necessity for 
increasing vigilance along the border. 


Looking ahead to the future, the 
joint Mexico-United States anti-aftosa 
commission, barring any unforseen de- 
velopments, is considering plans for 
60-day inspections perhaps by July. 
During 1951, inspections have been 
made at the rate of about 2,500,000 
animals weekly. For the first two 
months, more than 22,000,000 animals 
were inspected, making a grand total 
of about 278,000,000. 

Personnel has been cut back to the 
lowest level since the campaign start- 
ed, with 2,522 on the pay roll Mar. 1. 


ASKS INCREASED PRODUCTION 


Loren C. Bamert, head of the Amer- 
ican National, last month directed a 
message to stockmen in the 21 major 
cattle producing states stressing “the 
patriotic duty of every cattle producer 
to increase production as far as his in- 
dividual situation will permit consistent 
with sound conservation practices.” Said 
Mr. Bamert further: “Carrying capacity 
on both privately and publicly owned 
lands must be increased by sound range 
management policies. Prices will remain 
fairly stable, provided there is no inter- 
ference in the way of unwise regulations 
which will throw the intricate and com- 
plicated marketing machine out of bal- 
ance. We have opposed controls for the 
reason that cattle production is a proc- 
ess of nature and results are largely in- 
fluenced by seasonal climatic situations 
which are beyond the control of man. 
We have been doing a good job of pro- 
duction. Recent reports of the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics show that we 
now have a record high number of beef 
cows—10 per cent more than a year 
ago.” After citing increased army needs 
and increased purchasing power among 
the civilian consumers, Mr. Bamert’s 
message concluded with the words, “By 
increasing production, the cattleman will 
Be doing his part to help curb inflation.” 
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Rollback Effect 


On Mar. 9, Eric Johnston, administra. 
tor of the Economic Stabilization Agen. 
cy, delivered a radio address on progress 
of the program he heads. To the ques. 
tion “Why haven’t you rolled back the 
prices of food and clothing—everything? 
Why haven’t meat prices been brought 
down?” Mr. Johnston declared his apn. 
swer would be: “If these orders (for a 
rollback all along the line) went out, 
I’m sure that all of us who like steak 
—or need a new suit or new coat—would 
cheer the announcement. You’d cheer if 
the order didn’t threaten to destroy your 
business, or threaten you with the loss 
of your farm. You might applaud that 
rollback if it didn’t wipe out your job 
or cut your wage back so far you couldn't 
meet installments on your car or the 
mortgage payments on your home. 


“Think about it that way. For that’s 
what could happen if we arbitrarily 
shoved down the price of meat or suits 
or anything, else to last year’s figures 
when production costs, and wages, were 
lower too. 


“Would you want us to do that? 
Would you want us to tailspin the 
economy in trying to stabilize it? 

“You might still cheer a rollback or- 
der such as that if you could really get 
the steak you like or the suit you want. 
But the chances are you couldn’t. They'd 
disappear from your butcher’s counter 
and from the racks in your clothing 
stores. You might find plenty of beef, 
yes. Plenty of beef in the black market. 
You might find plenty of woolen goods, 
yes. Plenty of clothing under the coun- 
ter. And all at fantastic bootleg prices. 
I don’t think you’d like that. 


“But we are going to roll back some 
prices—prices that are out of line with 
costs or conceal excessive profits. We 
don’t intend to permit anyone to make 
a personal killing out of a public emer- 
gency. I think we can all understand 
that we shouldn’t roll back prices just 
for the sake of a rollback.” 


Mr. Johnston concluded with an ap- 
peal to the public not to hoard, saying: 
“There’s plenty of food in this country. 
There’s enough clothing material. There’s 
no occasion for fear buying. There’s no 
need to stockpile your pantry or your 
closet shelves.” He attributed to scare- 
buying after outbreak of the Korean war 
the shooting up of prices. 


SAYS BRUSH CUTS WATER 


Richard Searles, president of the Salt 
River Valley Water Users Association, 
recently stated in a speech before the 
cattlemen at Phoenix that reduced flow 
from the watershed can be attributed to 
the invasion of brush and juniper 
grasslands. He pointed out that the re 
storation of grass is important from 
both a water user’s standpoint and the 
ranger’s, and that the reduction in live- 
stock numbers goes hand in hand with 
the reduction of water produced from 
watershed because of brush. 
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Roci: Mountain Forest and Range 
Experiment Station 


ECE NT EXPERIMENTATION IN 
grass seeding has shown that several 


different kinds may be successfully used 
to revegetate abandoned farm and de- 


pleted range lands in the ponderosa 
pine zone of Colorado (Figure 1). Many 
visitors to the Manitou Experimental 


Forest (a branch of the Rocky Mountain 
Forest and Range Experiment Station, 
maintained by the U. S. Forest Service 
in cooperation with Colorado A & M Col- 
lege, Fort Collins, Colo.), near Wood- 
land Park have asked, “Which grass is 
best?” To answer the question we have 
to consider growth characteristies of the 
grass, adaptability to elevation zones, 
rainfall pattern, site conditions, needs 
of the operator and what he wants to 
accomplish with his reseeding. Much of 
the success in reseeding depends on 
these factors and each operator should 
give them all, and especially the last 
one, careful consideration. 


Things to Consider 


One of the most important things to 
consider in planning the reseeding pro- 


gram is what is needed most to round 
out the year-long feed supply and lick 
the feed problem on the ranch. Is hay 
needed for winter feeding, or grass for 
pasture? Is early or late pasture need- 
ed? Some grasses are better for hay, 
some for pasture and some for spring 
forage, while others are best for late 
fall use. 


Once the need for the seeding has 
been established, important items to con- 
sider are the elevation and climatic con- 
ditions under which the planting will be 
done. High elevations are usually asso- 
ciated with cold winters. Obviously you 
would not plant a low-altitude, warm- 
season grass, such as sand lovegrass, at 
high elevation. Moisture too, is impor- 
tant. In general, the brome grasses re- 
quire more moisture than the wheat- 
grasses. Temperature in relation to the 
growth characteristics of the grass is 
also an important factor. Some grasses, 
such as Russian wild-rye or big blue- 
grass for instance, can begin growth 
early in the spring, sometimes even be- 
fore the snow has melted. Others, like 
blue grama, require relatively warm 
weather. 

The site conditions on the areas to be 
planted deserve careful thought. Valleys 


or swales usually have deeper soils and 
more moisture than the uplands. They 
should usually be reserved for high-pro- 
ducing hay crops. Brome grasses and 
legumes might do well under these con- 
ditions even in low-rainfall areas. The 
higher, drier uplands are probably best 
adapted to pasture grasses. 


After these factors have been care- 
fully considered the final selection of a 
grass will depend upon the growth re- 
quirements of the grass and upon the 
needs and conditions of the operator. 
All grasses have some advantages and 
some disadvantages. The following in- 
formation obtained at the Manitou Ex- 
perimental Forest and from other re- 
seeding trials will help answer the ques- 
tion “Which grass is best?” 

Beardless wheatgrass, a native of the 
United States, furnishes very good pas- 
ture on dry sites but seldom grows tall 
enough for hay production. The estab- 
lishment of stands is slower and more 
difficult than with crested or interme- 
diate wheatgrass but once established it 
makes excellent summer pasture. It is 
a big bunchgrass with a dense growth 
of basal leaves. Best results have been 
obtained on dry sites at the intermediate 
and higher elevations. 





Figure 1. 
farm lands. This mixture of crested wheatgrass and smooth brome produced 1,010 pounds of air-dry grass and 60 pounds of 
ef per acre at the Manitou Experimental Forest in 1950, a year when production was about one-half of normal. 
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Research has developed and tested methods and species to use for reseeding depleted ranges and abandoned 
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Crested wheatgrass, well known and 
well adapted throughout the ponderosa 
pine zone, is easily established, makes 
a vigorous growth, produces high yields, 
is drouth-resistant and will withstand 
fairly heavy grazing. Since it is slow 
to fill in between the rows, the original 
stand should be planted thickly enough 
to give full coverage. Under drouth 
‘conditions height growth may not be 
sufficient to justify cutting for hay, 
but excellent pasture will be available. 
Best results have been obtained at low 
and intermediate elevations on the drier 
sites. Good stands have been obtained 
above 9,000 feet but yields are usually 
low. 

Desert wheatgrass is closely related 
to crested wheatgrass and has similar 


BEARDLESS . Biyp 
WHEATGRASS 


BUNCH 


characteristics. Supposedly it is more 
drouth-resistant, but in our work we 
have found little reason to use it for 
range reseeding. 

Intermediate wheatgrass is rated 
among the best of our grasses for range 
reseeding because of easy establishment, 
rapid growth, high yields and palatabil- 
ity to livestock. Pasture, hay or seed 
production are possible uses. Vigorous 
rootstocks permit rapid spreading and 
increased ground cover. It remains 
green much longer than crested wheat- 
grass and, therefore, makes good feed 
for a longer period during the year. 
Excellent stands have been obtained at 
both high and low elevations. Neither 
winter nor summer drouths have caused 
serious damage to the stands. At the 


Ratiaksa Yel 


present time the high cost of seg 
makes planting expensive. 

Pubescent or stiffhair wheatgrass ;, 
very similar to intermediate wheatgrag, 
In other regions it has been found eag. 
ier to establish under dry conditions but 
in our work the two species are Very 
nearly identical in all characteristics, 

Siberian wheatgrass is very similg 
to crested wheatgrass, has the same 
characteristics of growth and _ palata. 
bility and can be used under the same 
conditions as crested wheatgrass, 

Slender wheatgrass, a native to the 
ponderosa pine type, is easily estab. 
lished and grows very rapidly for a few 
years. Since other plants usually crowd 
it out, we do not recommend it for long. 
time range reseedings. Pasture-crop ro- 


Si ree ek 


All grasses have some advantages and some disadvantages. The grasses in this group are among the best for planting in 
the ponderosa pine zone. 
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tations offer the best possibility for its 
use. 

Tall wheatgrass is a very robust, tall- 
growing, high-yielding species that in 
other areas has been found very pal- 
atable to livestock. Establishment and 
growth are rapid and vigorous but dur- 
ing the winter of 1949-50 our stands 
were killed by the cold, dry weather 
conditions. These conditions may have 
been exceptional and may not occur 
often but the use of tall wheatgrass for 
reseeding in this area is now proble- 
matical. 

Thickspike wheatgrass, a _ palatable, 
sod-forming grass native to the United 
States grows well on moist sites 
(swales) in the lower, drier elevations. 
Strictly a pasture grass, it seldom grows 
tall enough for hay and is usually plant- 
ed in mixture with other grasses. 


Western wheatgrass, a native to the 
ponderosa pine zone, is very palatable to 
livestock, and grows fairly well at both 
high and low elevations. On moist sites 
or in wet years it may produce enough 
volume to be cut for hay but ordinarily 
its best use is for pasture. The thick, 
vigorous rootstocks withstand drouth 
conditions exceptionally well—extreme 
drouth may prevent any surface growth 
but the rootstalks will stay alive. The 
seed is not very viable and in order to 
get good stands larger quantities must 
be used. 


Meadow brome is a very good grass 
for planting at higher elevations where 
it appears to be better adapted than 
smooth brome. In volume production it 
is exceeded by the better wheatgrasses. 

Smooth brome, well-adapted through- 
out the type to areas of average mois- 
ture or above, has been widely used and 
is well liked for reseeding purposes. It 
is a very heavy user of nitrogen and 
may in six to eight years lose its vigor 
and production because of nitrogen de- 
ficiencies. Although an excellent grass 
for both hay and pasture, it does not 
produce as much volume as crested or 
intermediate wheatgrass. Its best use 
is undoubtedly for hay when mixed with 
a legume and planted in moist situations. 

Orchardgrass has been one of the bet- 
ter producers, especially at higher ele- 
vations with average or better moisture. 
Winter kill during 1949-50 indicates that 
it should be used with caution until more 
data are available. 


Russian wild-rye is a very desirable 
species to use in a planned pasture pro- 
gram to fill the gap between winter 
feeding and summer grazing. At Mani- 
tou it is ready for grazing from two to 
three weeks earlier in the spring than 
crested wheatgrass. Growth consists of 
an abundance of long basal leaves but 
few flower stalks. Its chief use, there- 
fore, is for pasture, as it seldom grows 
tall enough for hay production. Excel- 
lent stands have been established under 
almost all conditions. 

Sand lovegrass did well on some 
areas and if it does not winter-kill, it 
may be useful in the southern part of 
the lower ponderosa pine zone. Where 

(Continued on Page 26) 
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Cattle Rustling—1951 Style 


By J. EDGAR HOOVER 
Director, Federal Bureau of Investigation 


T IS A VIOLATION OF FEDERAL 
law knowingly to transport stolen 
cattle in interstate or foreign commerce. 
The federal statute, which is known 
as the National Cattle Theft Act, makes 
it possible for the federal government 
to step in and assist the local authori- 
ties to cope with the problem of the 
modern-day cattle rustler. 

The passage of the act grew out of 
the fact that cattle rustlers themselves 
have adopted new methods and pro- 
cedures in their criminal activities. No 
longer is it a case of cutting out part 
of a herd and effecting the theft with 
blazing six-shooters and fast horses as 
characterized the rustlers of the old 
West. The modern rustler has swapped 
his horse for a fast truck and is pre- 
pared to take advantage of rapid high- 
way and rail transportation to distant 
markets. 


It is this element of speed and the 
possibility of operating over great 
distances which brought about the enact- 
ment of the federal law. Today’s rustler 
may steal the cattle during the night 
and by morning be far away from the 
scene of his crime, and outside the juris- 
diction of the local authorities who have 
the primary responsibility of detecting 
the theft and bringing the thief to jus- 
tice. 


In one such case investigated by the 
FBI, it developed that the rustlers em- 
ployed two large trucks which they 
operated along the highways at night. 
Their system was to “hunt” cattle graz- 
ing along the shoulders of the road. 
When such cattle were found, they were 
loaded into the truck and transported 
to a barn where they were kept until 
sold at auction or otherwise disposed of. 


|; federal violation grew out of the 

fact that the cattle were generally 
stolen in one state and transported to 
a barn located in another state. 

As a result of the fact that generally 
only one head of cattle was stolen from 
any one farmer, each quite naturally 
concluded that his animal had merely 
strayed; and usually considerable time 
elapsed before he realized a theft had 
occurred and brought the matter to the 
attention of the authorities. 

Under the terms of the National Cat- 
tle Theft Act, “cattle” is defined as one 
or more bulls, steers, oxen, cows, heifers 
or calves. 

The term “intersate or foreign com- 
merce” includes transportation from one 
state into another state, territory or the 
District of Columbia. 

The act provides a maximum penalty 
of a $5,000 fine or five years’ imprison- 
ment, or both. In many regards it is 
patterned after the Federal Interstate 
Transportation of Stolen Motor Vehicle 
laws. 


In addition to covering the activities 
of the rustler, the act also provides that 
whoever receives, conceals, stores, bar- 
ters, buys, sells or disposes of cattle 
moving in interstate or foreign com- 
merce, knowing the same to be stolen, 
is subject to the same penalty. 


A CASE of cattle rustling which in- 
volved two brothers and which oc- 
curred in Colorado was first brought to 
the attention of the FBI by a Colorado 
brand inspector. 


One day the brothers found several 
strays from an adjoining ranch in their 
pasture. They corralled the strays and 
changed the brand to their own. This 
worked so successfully that one of the 
boys decided to make it easier for the 
strays to come over to his land by lift- 
ing a section of the fence which sepa- 
rated the two ranches. Some half-dozen 
additional head came through. This was 
repeated several times until the brothers 
had corralled and rebranded more than 
100 head of the neighbor’s cattle. 


In order to dispose of the cattle quick- 
ly, they were transported to a ranch in 
Kansas approximately 250 miles away. 

A federal grand jury at Denver in- 
dicted the brothers for violation of the 
National Cattle Theft Act. Both pleaded 
guilty and received sentences totaling 
eight and one-half years. During the 
course of this investigation by the FBI, 
51 head of cattle were recovered and 
numerous petty thefts were cleared up. 


ANOTHER system used by modern- 

day rustlers is illustrated by a case 
which occurred in North Little Rock, 
Ark. 

This case was first brought to the 
attention of the FBI by a representa- 
tive of the railroad police who reported 
to the Little Rock office that, during 
a period of several months, a total of 
90 head of whiteface calves had checked 
short in shipments from Texas to the 
stockyards at East St. Louis, Ill. 

The railroad had been receiving claims 
for one, two and three calves at a time, 
and finally a claim came through for 
27 calves out of a shipment from Hous- 
ton, Tex. 

It was the eostom in handling the 
cattle shipments between Texas and 
East St. Louis to use the resting pens 
in North Little Rock where the cattle 
were unloaded from the cars and wa- 
tered before continuing the journey 
north. This was the only resting pen 
utilized for the shipments in which the 
losses were reported. 


A* investigation conducted by the FBI 

in cooperation with the railroad 
police resulted in the development of 
information indicating that an employee 
of the resting pens had been selling cat- 
tle to several retail outlets in the area 
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and, in fact, had even placed some cat- 
tle on a relative’s farm which was lo- 
cated on the outskirts of Ferndale, Ark. 

A brand inspector, who was employed 
by one of the commission houses in- 
spected some 21 head of cattle on this 
farm and found the Lazy SFJ Bar 
(right) brand on three of the yearlings. 
This was the brand of a cattleman in 
Liberty, Tex., who had filed claims for 
cattle which had been shipped from 
Houston but never reached East St. 
Louis. 


When confronted with this evidence, 
the resting pen employee admitted tak- 
ing 27 calves from the North Little Rock 
pens. He was indicted by a federal 
grand jury in Little Rock and pleaded 
guilty to the charge, with the result 
that he was sentenced to three years’ 
imprisonment in a federal penitentiary. 


ROMPTNESS in reporting possible 

violations of this statute to the FBI 

will contribute immeasurably to success- 
ful investigations. 


Because of the relative ease of alter- 
ing the identifying characteristics of 
cattle through slaughter and butch- 
ering, these cases require immediate in- 
vestigative attention. 


State and county brand inspectors, 
cattlemen’s associations and local au- 
thorities and the individual cattlemen 
whose cattle have been stolen can be of 
gerat assistance in this regard. 


TIMBER PROTECTED BY AIR 


Forest Service officials declare timber 
worth several hundred thousand dollars 
is saved each year through the use of 
aircraft in detecting and suppressing 
fires on national forests. Smokejumpers 
can be parachuted in remote mountain 
areas of the West so that they reach a 
fire in less than an hour by plane, where- 
as it might take 24 hours for them to 
travel on foot across wild country. 
Helicopters are proving increasingly 
valuable, particularly in California. 
They are used for shuttling fire fighters 
to the fire, rescuing men threatened by 
fire, bringing out injured and observing 
the fire. The fire crew boss can direct 
fire fighting activities from aloft by 
radio. The machine is an effective fire 
fighting tool because it can land in a 
small space, or hover a few feet above 
the ground while the fire fighter jumps 
out. 


SLASH PINE SHELTERS 
FOR FLORIDA LIVESTOCK 


Shelter plantings of slash pine set 
aside from improved pasture lands may 
be one of the means of insurance needed 
to avoid a catastrophe similar to that 
which occurred several months ago 
when many cattle died in Florida from 
cold and rain. The rapidly growing 
trees, easily adapted to most soils of 
Florida, are practical for shelter plant- 
ings on native ranges and improved 
pastures where cattle may suffer from 
exposure to rain and cold or summer 
sun. 
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Cattle Stage Comeback 
Despite Control Rumors 


By H. W. FRENCH 


HEN THE CATTLE MARKET 

broke sharply a month ago, many 
thought it was the beginning of a steady 
decline, but the market surprised every- 
one by reacting and in one week fed 
steers at Chicago rose $1 to $2 and at 
the same time heifers advanced 50 cents 
to $1. Since then, the market has been 
very uneven but some classes are back 
to the year’s high time. 


Supplies have been moderate most of 
the time, with a great part of the run 
consisting of grain-fed steers and heifers 
although at most markets steers far out- 
numbered heifers. In recent weeks there 
was a very light supply of fed heifers at 
some of the Missouri River markets. 
Cows have been comparatively light but 
the buying of stocker and feeder cows 
has increased so greatly in recent months 
that fat cows should show greater vol- 
ume in the near future. 

Total meats in cold storage at the end 
of February amounted to 941,000,000 
pounds, against 816,000,000 pounds a 
year ago. Beef holdings were down to 
148,000,000 pounds, while pork holdings 
totaled 660,000,000 pounds. Lard and 
rendered pork fat totaled 89,000,000 
pounds. 


Inspected Slaughter 


Slaughter under federal inspection for 
February was down on everything for 
the first time in many months, but the 
hog slaughter was off the least. In re- 
cent months the slaughter of hogs stood 
considerably above a year ago and there 
usually was a gain in cattle slaughter 
but a decrease for calves and lambs. 

Many are expecting a shortage of 
grain-fed cattle this summer, as many 
now marketing are not making replace- 
ments. Some are now feeding longer 
than usual as they had no way of buying 
replacement stock at anywhere near the 
prices they considered worth a gamble 
in the face of present uncertainty. 

Some feeders have plenty of feed on 
hand and no cattle to utilize it but they 
prefer to await developments before 
making an attempt to buy cattle. So far 
nothing has materialized as to ceilings 
and other controls on live cattle but once 
a fixed price is established many will re- 
enter the feeder market. 

Compared with a month ago, beef 
steers at Chicago were generally strong 
to $1 higher while fed heifers and most 
cows were 50 to 75 cents higher, canner 
and cutter cows showing more advance. 
Bulls, though still high, closed steady to 
50 cents lower despite considerable ad- 
vance since the low day. Calves and 
vealers were $2 to $3 lower in the face 
of a moderate supply. 

Outside of some calfy heifers and 
some short-fed steers, the big end of the 


grain-feds now being marketed had been 
in the feedlots from 120 to 160 days, 
with the result that the percentage of 
commercial steers and heifers was very 
small and the bulk fell in the choice 
grade. Steers from 1,200 pounds up and 
heifers above 950 pounds are outselling 
the light offerings. 






Everybody Guessing 


You can get every kind of guess imag. 
inable as to which way the market js 
headed but all predictions are made with 
some sort of qualification. It is hard to 
believe that prices will break to any ex- 
tent and even controlled prices are not 
expected to bring disaster on the indus- 
try. Some housewives are in favor of 
an eat-no-meat campaign in an effort to 
bring down the retail price, but so far 
little has been accomplished. 


The steady movement of cattle to mar- 
ket certainly does not indicate any signs 
of panic on the part of feedlot operators 
as there was never any big influx at any 
one point, although the third Monday in 
March Denver reported the second big- 
gest salable supply of the year, includ- 
ing the biggest number of grain-feds in 
nearly two years. Prospective packing- 
house labor trouble later may have been 
responsible for the big Denver run but 
supplies at any of the other markets on 
the same day were held down by heavy 
snowstorms. 

Some prime beef steers at Chicago 
scored $42.25 to $42.50 after sinking be- 
low $42. Many others went at $41.50 to 
$42 on late days. Bulk high good to low 
prime sold at $34.50 to $39.50, utility to 
low good selling at $30 to $34 and a few 
loads of utility making $28.50 to $28.75. 
Some choice to prime heifers Janded at 
$36.75 to $37 and good to choice usually 
sold at $31 to $36.50. 

Many utility to commercial cows early 
sold at $23.25 to $27 with a few commer- 
cial at $27.50 to $28.50, but some com- 
mercial later reached $29 and good kinds 
scored $30. Nothing but canners and cut- 
ters went below $24 late, the bulk for 
the month selling at $19.50 to $23.25. 
On the low spot, utility to commercial 
bulls went at $26 to $30 and comparable 
offerings closed at $28 to $32. Most of 
the vealers sold at $37 down, some late 
reaching $38 and culls going down to $24. 


S. & F. Demand Broad 


Stocker and feeder demand continued 
broad and at many markets buyers went 
with unfilled orders every session. Many 
went to producing areas but found cattle 
held generally $1 to $2 above what they 
had set as their limit. In some areas 
country owners were not even in a mood 
to price their cattle for future delivery; 
probably because what they sold early 
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Spring Roundup on ROUNDUP RANCH 
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- ‘ YEA a 
‘Zz RIGHT, SON. WE'RE STARTING GOOD Bg Ez. 
a AND CHANCES ARE WE'LL FINISH GOOD. La 
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DISEASE DOESN'T TAKE THE TOLL IT Fs 
USED TO. , & Ss 
—_ 


a VU Rustler’ 


"Doc WEN Cala 


in Hidden Valley 


**DAN” — Owner of 
Roundup Ranch 


“DANNY, Jr.” —A 
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4 DIDN'T YOU HAVE VACCINES THEN? a 
Baz ~ 
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BACK BEFORE YOU WERE 
BORN, DANNY, LOSSES 
WERE PRETTY HEAVY, BUT 
TODAY VACCINATING CAN 
PREVENT MOST ANIMAL 
DISEASES. 


SURE, THERE WERE VACCINES, BUT NOT 
NEARLY AS GOOD AND NOT ALL FOLKS 
USED THEM. NOBODY CAN AFFORD TO 
TAKE CHANCES TODAY .. . YOU KNOW 
HOW MUCH CATTLE ARE WORTH. 


HELP ME PICK UP THESE VACCINE 
BOTTLES, DANNY. DON’T WANT TO TAKE 
A CHANCE OF HAVING BROKEN GLASS 
GET IN THESE CRITTERS’ HOOVES. 









" SO ee = = at = 
j DOC SAYS THAT JUST AS OUR STOCK 2 | 0) MEAN SOME OF THE VAC: SB. 
DOC TELLS ME ALHYDROX IS AN AGENT THAT'S PUT POND HOLDS WATER AND RELEASES IT teem | CINE MIGHT NOT STAY IN THE ( <° 


“4 IN TO PREVENT WASTE OF THE IMMUNIZING 
Ne MATERIAL—WELL, LIKE OUR STOCK 
~ POND DAM HOLDS BACK THE RUN- 

OFF OF WATER . . . LET'S GO OVER 

TO THE POND. I'LL SHOW YOU. 


AS NEEDED—ALHYDROX HOLDS VACCINE Sage =, 
IN TISSUES AND RELEASES IT SLOWLY. 
THAT WAY THE ANIMAL'S SYSTEM USES 
ALL THE VACCINE FOR BUILDING 
HIGHER IMMUNITY. 


ANIMAL VERY LONG? 





~ 





ad 


NOW, WHAT'S THE POND GOT TO 
DO WITH ALHYDROX AND VAC- 
CINES, DAD? 


THAT'S RIGHT. WITHOUT ALHYDROX, | 
SOME OF THE VACCINE MIGHT BE ( 
WASTED JUST LIKE THE WATER 

USED TO FLOOD THROUGH THAT 
GULLY BEFORE THE DAM WAS BUILT. 


2 ee eA 
THESE VACCINE BOTTLES HAVE -aunonox” } 
PRINTED ON THEM. WHAT DOES THAT MEAN, 

DAD? | 
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y, / 
Get Top Protection . .. with Cutter Alhydrox These Catter Vaccines are 
DOC GAVE ME A GOOD ILLUSTRATION OF WHY Fortified Vaccines ; 
ALHYDROX VACCINES ARE BETTER, DANNY. HE SAID Alhydrox Fortified— 
«a ae aceme ad Field Proved—Alhydrox* treated vaccines Blacklegol® “s-HS” 
FOUND THAT PLAIN VAC- are different ...and Alhydrox is exclusive 
CINE GAVE VERY SHORT in the top Cutter vaccines. These more Blacklegol® ‘‘s"’ 
IMMUNITY. YET WITH ALHY- potent vaccines are laboratory perfected Blackleaol® 
DROX TREATED VACCINE WE and have been field-proved again and again 9 ' 1® 
CAN NOW GET RED WATER in the face of epidemic outbreaks. Pelmene 
IMMUNITY FOR A FULL Hemseptol® 
SEASON WITH JUST ONE Charbonol® 
DOSE IN MOST AREAS. 
Se CH7E... Get Red Water Vaccine — Cutter 
+ 2 
Cutter Vaccines with Alhydrox [Reps 


5 . tories, Berkeley, California, to 
*Cutter Trademark for Aluminum Hydroxide help stockmen fight DISEASE—the 
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last year turned out too cheap. 

It is apparent that both pasture men 
and feedlot operators are determined to 
get cattle and they will continue to 
scour the country until they fill their 
orders. If they can’t get them in the 
western states or in Kansas, they head 
for Texas where many are already under 
contract. Thin light cattle are getting 
the most attention, but that is seasonal 
with the approach of spring. Recent 
storms should improve the outlook for 
grass in many sections although there 
still are some dry spots. 


Most replacement stock at Chicago 
finished around 50 cents to $1 higher 
than a month earlier but some cows and 
heifers were up more while quotations 
on best calves were only strong. This 
new strength carried prices to a new 
high and yet the demand is still to be 
satisfied. It is amazing the way cattle 
change hands, and to some buyers it is 
apparent that the first cost means 
nothing. 

Medium to good steers sold at $30.50 
to $34.50 and some choice 800- to 900- 
pound kinds made $35.50, while 1,040- 
1,067-pound shortfeds sold to feeders at 
$35.75 to $36. These prices were paid at 
Chicago where choice lightweight 
“green” cattle were almost absent, al- 
though some 489-pound heifers scored 
$37.25. Any number of good to choice 
light and young steers at other markets 
were noted at $36 to $38 and some of 
calf weight went at $39 to $41.50 and 
short yearling heifers passed $37. Steer 
calves at Denver went at $46.50 but 
those of 450 to 550 pounds usually sold 
at $40 to $43 while 350- to 450-pound 
heifer calves scored $38 to $44. Many 
cows have been going back to the coun- 
try at $275 to $300 per head, some pass- 
ing $325. A few loads of good cows sold 
at $29 to $30 per hundredweight. 


There were 120,899 stocker and feeder 
cattle and calves moved into eight Corn 
Belt states during February—up over 
8,000 from a year ago. The January and 
February in-movement at 302,224 was up 
nearly 58,000. January in-movement of 
feeder sheep amounted to 119,148 against 
111,524 a year ago, while the two-month 
total at 229,254 was up less than 3,000. 


Average cost of stocker and feeder 
steers at Chicago in February figured 
$32.64, up $9.09 from a year ago. The 
Kansas City average at $34.42 was up 
$10.29, while the Omaha cost at $33.23 
showed a gain of $10.15. The cost at St. 
Paul was $31.82 and $22.32, respectively, 
with Sioux City $33.17 and $23.34, re- 
spectively. The five-market average at 
$33.40 was up $9.94 from a year ago. 


Sudden Bearish Look 


Some stocker buyers at the close sud- 
denly changed their ideas about prices 
and began placing bids much lower at 
markets where supplies showed any vol- 
ume. These bearish tactics were not pos- 
sible at some points because of a very 
limited run. If replacement prices begin 
breaking at primary markets, it is cer- 
tain that asking prices in producing 

(Continued on Page 27) 
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HALL TESTIFIES ON TARIFF 


(The following is the statement of 
Radford Hall, assistant executive sec- 
retary of the American National Cat- 
tlemen’s Association, before the Senate 
Finance Committe at Washington on 
Feb. 28.) 


I come here today to present to you 
the considered judgment of our 54-year- 
old organization of commercial beef cat- 
tle producers on the proposed extension 
of the Reciprocal Trade Agreements 
Act. 


To state the position of the American 
National Cattlemen’s Association, I will 
read a resolution adopted at the 54th an- 
nual convention in San Francisco, Calif., 
Jan. 10 of this year. 


“Resolved, That we urge Congress so 
to amend any (reciprocal trade) exten- 
sion act as to prevent the lowering of 
duties to a point that will bring disaster 
to any segment of American industry, 
any group of wage earners or agricul- 
tural producers.” 


I am not here to complain of any gen- 
eral direct and immediate damage that 
is being done today to the beef cattle 
industry of the United States as a whole, 
through the operation of the reciprocal 
trade agreements. However, instances of 
local hardship caused by temporarily 
overloaded markets are reported. 

Necessary sanitary precautions, which 
preclude the importation of fresh or 
chilled beef or beef cattle from many 
countries, and the unprecedented na- 
tional income, which is creating a tre- 
mendous demand for the available sup- 
ply of meat, have created a situation in 
which, for the present, tariff rates on 
our products are not a critical factor in 
the national welfare of the American 
cattle producer. But we as an industry 
cannot hope to remain prosperous if re- 
duced tariffs contribute to a decline of 
American industry and the labor it em- 
ploys. 

With consumer incomes at the present 
high levels, there is sufficient demand 
for our meat to afford a good market 
for everything that is produced in this 
country and to care for any imports that 
are foreseeable in the immediate future. 
However, the situation has not always 
been so favorable, and very likely it 
will not always be so in the future. 


There have been times in the past, 
since the enactment of the Reciprocal 
Trade Agreement legislation, when im- 
ports of fresh and canned meats have 
been a substantial and a considerable 
factor in the economy of the beef cattle 
industry of the United States—for ex- 
ample, in the late 30’s when such im- 
ports amounted to between 8 and 9 per 
ceni; of the federally inspected slaughter. 

At this point I would like to call at- 
tention to the fact that in the marketing 
of a perishable product such as meat an 
over-supply of even a small percentage 
has an over-all effect upon the entire 
economy that is entirely out of propor- 


tion with the actual amount of the over. 
supply. 

Out in the West we illustrate that 
point in this manner: If a community 
has a market for 50 stacks of hay and 
there are 51 stacks of hay available the 
owner of the extra stack sets the mar. 
ket for all 51 stacks in his effort to make 
a sale. 


Meat is certainly one of the commodi- 
ties essential to the preparedness pro. 
gram of our country, and the industry is 
cooperating to the fullest extent in the 
present national effort to increase the 
supply of materials vital to the present 
defense effort and the threatened all-out 
war. During 1950 a near-record supply 
of 145 pounds pér person was produced 
and made available and in addition the 
cattle population was increased from 
80,277,000 to 84,179,000. Predictions are 
that total may go over 90,000,000 in the 
next few years. 

Much of the increase is occurring in the 
Far South where a switch from row 
crops to grassland agriculture and a 
rehabilitation of formerly worn-out farm 
lands is working a tremendous improve- 
ment in the outlook of the people as well 
as giving a boost to the conservation and 
upbuilding of the natural resources of 
that area. 


In building the herds of the nation and 
improving its pasture land these cattle- 
men are foregoing a splendid opportu- 
nity for immediate cash profits in order 
to care for the future needs of our popv- 
lation. 

In doing this they are subject to a 
considerable risk of great losses in case 
of a general economic turndown with 
consequent reduction in consumer pur- 
chasing power. 


I would like to call attention to the 
fact that in the operation of the law of 
supply and demand in the marketing of 
meat, it is the demand that is largely 
the controlling factor. In 1935, produc: 
tion of meat, including government 
emergency programs, was down to 14 bil- 
lion, 427 million pounds and we had a 
glutted market and ruinous prices. Ten 
years later, in 1945, production was up 
to 23 billion pounds and butcher shops 
stood empty. Per capita consumption 
was 116.7 pounds at low prices in 1935 
and 144.4 pounds at high prices in 1946. 

Therefore, our greatest fear of the re- 
sults of the Reciprocal Trade Agree- 
ments is a crippling of the industry of 
the nation, and from the recent vote in 
the House that fear is shared by many 
industrial areas. We are vitally inter- 
ested in maintaining a healthy and pros- 
perous labor group, for to them we must 
look for our market. Statistics show that 
for the last 35 years consumers have 
averaged spending, without deviating 
very much, 5.7 per cent of their disposa- 
ble income for meat. 


Our contention is that the Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements principle has never 
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Save Animals 


From 


BACTERIAL DISEASES 
The Easy, Low-Cost Way 


Time-Proved, Reliable 


ULMET 


SULFAMETHAZINE_ C7 {Lh Z 


Fast-Acting, Effective in Avoiding Losses 


from SHIPPING FEVER ¢ CALF DIPHTHERIA ¢ METRITIS 
BACILLARY ENTERITIS *« CALF SCOURS « FOOT ROT 





Stop losses from costly bacterial diseases among cattle, swine, sheep 
and horses by using SULMET Sulfamethazine Lederle promptly after 
diagnosis. Once-a-day treatment is effective. Return to normal feed- 
ing often follows one treatment. 


Available in six dosage forms: POWDER, TABLETS, OBLETS*, 
TINTED EMULSION (for pink eye bacterial infections), SOLUTION 
12.5% (for drenching), and INJECTABLE SOLUTION (by, or on the 
prescription of, a veterinarian). 


Your veterinarian is your dependable ally in the constant war 
against disease. Consult him for the most effective management prac- 
tices and disease-control procedures to meet your individual needs. 


Free literature gladly sent upon request. #*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Clip this coupon and send to us at the address below for your 
FREE COPY of “COMMON DISEASES OF LIVESTOCK.” 
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truly been put to the test. Conceived in 
a time of deep depression when world 
trade was slowed to a walk, they were 
still untried and unproved when prepa- 
rations for World War II stimulated 
activity all over the world irrespective 
of any tariff or lack of tariff. Then came 
the war and the accompanying world- 
wide commodities shortages that made 
tariffs of little consequence; and the 
unsettled and confused situation prevail- 
ing since then has certainly made any 
accurate appraisal impossible. 

Despite the fact, throughout all the 
shortages and dislocations of normal 
world trade Reciprocal Trade Agree- 
ments have been continually expanded 


until many thousands of items, reaching 


into every phase of our economy, are 
now included. 


Therefore, it is our sincere contention 
that if the Reciprocal Trade Agreements 
Act is extended the so-called peril point 
amendment should most certainly be in- 
cluded. We do not believe that this 
amendment prevents Presidential au- 
thority to carry out any adjustments 
that can be justified. 

We think it very important that these 
precautionary measures be taken in ad- 


| vance of the negotiation of future trade 


agreements and that it is equally im- 
portant to include the “escape” clause 
provision to give American industry pro- 
tection against inequities not foreseeable 
in advance. 

We agree with the principle of. the 
other two amendments made recently 
in the House, because they seem to us 
to be just good sense. 


In closing, I would like to state that 
the historic policy of the American Na- 


| 





tional Cattlemen’s Association has been 
to support a tariff level that will pro. 
tect American labor, industry and agri. 
culture during times of plentiful supply 
in relation to demand and yet will pro. 
tect the consumer during periods of short 
supply by allowing imports to flow over 
a reasonable tariff wall. 


Tax Panel at 
Kansas Meeting 


N A THREE-DAY convention — the 

388th, at Wichita—the Kansas Live. 
stock Association last month elected 
the following new officers and directors: 
Bob White of Garnett succeeded 0. W, 
Lynam of Burdett as president; C. §, 
Waugh of Sharon Springs became vice- 
president; James Tomson, Jr., of Wak- 
arusa; Ira Wilson of Winfield and Lew 
Galloway of Wakeeney were named di- 
rectors. Secretary-treasurer of the asso- 
ciation is A. G. Pickett of Topeka. 

A panel discussion on taxation drew 
much interest during the first day. One 
of the participants was Stephen Hart 
of Denver, tax attorney for the National 
Live Stock Tax Committee; the topic 
came in for quite thorough coverage and 
brought numerous questions from the 
floor. During the opening session, also, 
the assembled stockmen heard Dr. A. D. 
Weber of Kansas State College explain 
the importance of agricultural research. 
The American National’s public rela- 
tions movie, “All Flesh Is Grass,” was 
shown. 

Sam Hyatt of Hyattville, Wyo., first 
vice-president of the American National, 
and Executive Secretary F. E. Mollin of 





The executive committee of the American National Cattlemen’s Association 
public relations committee, which met in Denver, Mar. 1. Seated, |. to r., Chairman 
Sam Hyatt, Hyattville, Wyo.; Loren Bamert, Ione, Calif., president of American 
National, who sat in with the committee; F. H. Sinclair, P. R. adviser, Sheridan, Wyo 


Back row, I. to r., Fred Dressler, Gardnerville, Nev.; O. W 


. Lynam, Burdett, Kans.; 


Roy Forehand, Carlsbad, N. M. John Baumgartner, Jr., Hollister, Calif., is a mem- 


ber of the committee, but was absent. 
18 
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Denver were present at this early- 
March meeting, and addressed the 
cattlemen. Allan B. Kline, president of 


the American Farm Bureau Federation, 
spoke on the closing day, blasting ceil- 
ings recently placed on meat by the 


government. Featured speaker of the 
annual banquet was Tom Collins of 
Kansas City, Mo. 

In their resolutions, the Kansans 
voiced their disapproval of ceilings on 


live animals and similar restrictions, as 
well as subsidies; urged Selective Serv- 
ice officials to give careful considera- 
tion to the needs of agriculture in fram- 


ing draft regulations; commended the 
work of the National Live Stock Tax 
Committee. 


The cattlemen urged Senate adoption 
of amendments to the Reciprocal Trade 
Act which would safeguard the interests 
of American agriculture, labor and in- 
dustry; asked the BAI to recommend 
as soon as possible the use of modern, 
more effective materials for the control 
of scabies on farm animals; asked the 
USDA to do everything possible toward 
increasing supplies of essential insecti- 
cides. 


The resolutions desired that use of 
the poison known as Formula 1080, 
effective against predatory animals, be 
permitted in the state; urged that the 
USDA publish monthly statistical re- 
ports on matters pertinent to the live- 
stock industry and that daily market 
reports be continued and expanded at 
all principal commodity markets. They 
called for a continuation of the foot- 
and-mouth program in Mexico until all 
threat of the disease is completely elim- 
inated; asked the governor to negotiate 
truck reciprocity agreements with sur- 
rounding states at the earliest time. 


The ICC was urged to study all facts 
involved before allowing further rail 
freight increases, and careful study was 
strongly recommended to equalize tax 
valuations as between such interests as 
railroads, other public utilities and live- 
stock, The National Live Stock and 
Meat Board was commended. 


CowBelles of the Kansas organization 
had a varied program of their own, 
which included an evening Dutch sup- 
per, a morning chuckwagon coffee, a 
luncheon and annual business meeting. 
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Utah Discusses 
Grazing and Rain 


IGH SPOTS of the late-February 
convention of the Utah Cattle and 
Horse Growers Association at Salt Lake 
City included addresses by Farrington 
Carpenter of Hayden, Colo., the nation’s 
first Taylor grazing administrator; Dr. 


Irving P. Krick, head of the Water Re- | 


sources Development Corp., and Ex- 
ecutive Secretary F. E. Mollin of Den- 
ver, who reported on the activities of 
the American National 
Association. 
of grazing matters was a feature of.the 
first afternoon, and most of the follow- 
ing morning was devoted to Dr. Krick’s 
subject of man-made weather. Mr. Mol- 
lin and the state association president, 
making his annual report, appeared at 
the opening session. 

As he has done for the past three 
years, L. C. Montgomery of Heber de- 
clared a desire to retire from the pres- 
idency. However, unanimous support of 
the organization could not be denied 
and he was once again elected to head 
up the group. Chosen to serve with him 
in the coming year are J. Wells Robins 
of Scipio, vice-president, and T. Ray 


Theurer of Providence, second vice- 
president. 
Resolutions adopted by the Utah 


stockman provide for compulsory vac- 
cination against Bang’s disease in dis- 
tricts where 90 per cent of the cattle- 
men favor it; approve posting privately 
owned lands against trespass during 
hunting season and ask that sportsmen 
get permission before entering private 


lands. They endorsed a bill in the state | 


legislature strengthening the brand in- 


spection laws, and raised the mill levy | 


from 3% to 4% mills; endorsed the pro- 
posal for regulating grazing on public 
lands as set up by the American 
National Cattlemen’s Association and 
the National Wool Growers Association. 

The resolutions further requested 
federal and state help in fighting the 
toxic weed Halogeton, and asked that 
grazing be given recognition as a public 
right when establishment of new parks 
and monuments is under consideration. 
The Utah CowBelles met at the same 


New officers and directors of the Kansas Livestock Association, elected at that 
organization’s 38th annual convention, Mar. 6-8, in Wichita. (L. to r.) Jim Tomson, 
tr. Wakarusa and Ira Wilson, Winfield, both directors; C. E. Waugh, Sharon 
Springs, vice-president; Bob White, Garnett, president; Lew Galloway, Wakeeney. 
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time as the cowmen were holding their 
conclave, and one of the gatherings en- 
joyed by the ladies was an evening 
banquet which attracted around 150 of 
the auxiliary members and guests. 


Texas Outspoken 
Against Controls 


RICE controls .. . rollbacks . . . gov- 

ernment controls generally—all came 
in for severe treatment at the hands of 
around 2,500 cattlemen who gathered in 
mid-March for the three-day 74th an- 
nual meeting of the Texas and South- 
western Cattle Raisers Association at 


Dallas. National regulations affecting 
the livestock industry, inflation, the 
draft, foot-and-mouth disease were 


among matters that provided the grist 
not only for some of the well attended 
speeches but also for the baker’s-dozen 
of resolutions adopted as a statement 
of policy before the Cattle Raisers ad- 
journed for another year. 


Ray Willoughby of San Angelo was 
re-elected to the association presidency. 
Other re-elections included Jack Roach 
of Amarillo, first vice-president; C. K. 
Boyt of Devers, second vice-president; 
Henry Bell of Fort Worth, secretary. 
Fort Worth was selected as the 1952 
convention city. 


In a pre-meeting roundup of tale- 
swapping and the gathering of reports 
and opinions, the general feeling among 
those heard seemed to be that despite 
a cold, drouthy season, cattle of the 
state had wintered in fairly good condi- 
tion. In some sections there had been 
a start of rain as the convention opened 
and grass and spirits were perked up 
accordingly. 


Governor Allan Shivers told one ses- 
sion that Texas is willing to take a re- 
duction in federal grants for state high- 
ways, provided it is not to be singled 
out for such a cut and that there will 
be an across-the-board cut for all 
states. The governor devoted the major 
portion of his talk to the problems of 
inflation, which he urged could be 
curbed if caught early enough. He sug- 
gested increased production; conserva- 
tive credit; a “fair and square” game on 
the part of the businessman, and no 
hoarding by consumers. 

Allan Kline, president of the Ameri- 
can Farm Bureau Federation, Chicago, 
stated that price ceilings cannot contro] 





Texas association 
officers, l. to r.: C. 
K. Boyt, second vice- 
president; Jack 
Roach, Amarillo, 
first vice-president; 
Ray W. Willoughby, 
San Angelo, presi- 
dent, and Henry 
Bell, Ft. Worth, sec- 
retary. 





inflation, and he pointed out that threats 
of rationing have caused people to buy 
more than they need while businessmen 
piled up inventories and boosted prices. 
An inflation-free, strong enconomy can 
avert war, he said also. 

R. R. Gilbert, president of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank at Dallas, urged 
greater economy in government. Er- 
nest O. Thompson of the Railroad Com- 
mission of Texas; Dr. Harold Vagtborg, 
director of the Slick Foundation at San 
Antonio; R. C. Pollock, general manager 
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Texas convention group at Dallas. (Left to r.) A. E. Gates, Laredo; Dr. H. H. 
Mundy, Pawhuska, Okla.; David Combs, Marathon; H. Mason Crocker, Brady. 


of the National Livestock and Meat 
Board, also took up various aspects of 
current events as they addressed the 
stockmen. 


The resolutions spoke out sharply 
against government controls, opposing 
“the whole idea of governmental con- 
trols of civilian economy during peace- 
time.” Too much regulation was termed 
a threat to production, and protest was 


Small side-conven- 
tion, held during 
the recent Texas 
meeting. (L. to r.) 
George Kirksey, 
Houston; Claude 
McCan, Victoria; 
Jack Roach, Amaril- 
lo, first vice-presi- 
dent. 
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Any increase in freight rates was pro- 
tested; in connection with the draft, 
treatment equal to that given persons 
in other essential industries was urged 
for those in livestock production work. 
The National Live Stock Tax Commit- 
tee was congratulated for its work. 





OPPOSE FARM SUPPORTS AND ROLLBACK 

The New Mexico Cattle Growers As- 
sociation, ending its annual meeting at 
Albuquerque, adopted a resolution call- 
ing for a halt to farm subsidies . . . The 
Idaho Cattlemen’s Association, at its 
convention last month in Pocatello, stat- 
ed that any rollback of livestock prices 
would mean ruin for feeders and higher 
prices for consumers because of black 
market activities. ... A few days earlier, 
Senator Joseph C. O’Mahoney of Wyo 
ming had declared that the joint com 
gressional economic committee has ten 
tatively decided, as an economy measure; 
to discard farm supports. 
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Arizona Lauds 
Land Proposal 


HE cattle growers of Arizona have 

expressed their thoughts on state 
and national affairs through resolutions 
endorsed by members at the recent 47th 
annual convention. This is a digest of 
some of those opinions. 


Government Economy. Cattlemen ask 
for a curtailment of non-essential ex- 
penditures in government and at the 
same time pledge themselves to support 
the cause of right to the end that our 
American way of life may be preserved 
and perpetuated. They are frankly con- 
cerned with a domestic program that is 
reducing the initiative of the individual 
and the responsibility of the family to 
provide for its own. 

Free Flow of Meat. The rangemen 
oppose the principle of controls, appre- 
cating at first hand all the hardships 
and confusion developed during the last 
national emergency. Now that controls 
have been ordered, they seek to make 
them work so that there will be an 
equitable distribution of meat to the 
end that no one will be denied his share 
of food substance, pharmaceuticals for 
health, leather for shoes, ete. 


Grazing Legislation. One of the rec- 


ommendations of the Hoover Commis- 
sion for reorganization of the federal 
government is consolidation of grazing 
management in one department. Stock- 





men representatives of the 11 western 
states have for the past year been con- 
sidering suggestions for an act that 
would accomplish this end and provide 
for the orderly use, improvement and 
development of the public lands and 
stabilize the livestock industry depen- 
dent upon the public range. Many of 
the provisions of this legislation are 
taken from the Granger Act of 1950 
and the 1934 Taylor Act governing the 
use of public domain. Not until 1950 
did the Department of Agriculture even 
mention grazing as a use on the 181,- 
000,000 acre national forests, which in 
that year carried 1,000,000 head of cat- 
tle. The federal government and states 
received $2,500,000 in grazing fees. The 
industry had a $25,000,000 pay roll and 
spent $27,000,000 on range conservation 
projects. This business has been carried 
on without a basic law! The chief of 
the Forest Service, in his 1950 annual 
report, writes: “Rules of the game are 
as necessary to resource management as 
they are to transportation, communica- 
tion and other enterprises that affect 
the public welfare.” 


This legislation specifically protects 
other users of public lands by provid- 
ing: “Nothing in this act shall be con- 
strued as in any way altering the right 
to hunt or fish upon federal lands in 
accordance with laws of any state, or 
as vesting in any grazing privilege 
holder any right whatsoever to interfere 


with any multiple use of the lands 
concerned. Nothing herein shall be con- 
strued as limiting or restricting any 
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right, title or interest of the United 
States in any land or resources thereof.” 

The bill provides for an incentive to 
undertake costly range improvement 
projects to the benefit of game, to the 
profit of farmers dependent upon wa- 
tersheds, to the interest of timber man- 
agement, by providing for reasonable 
compensation, determined by  regula- 
tions drawn up by the grazing secre- 
tary in the event of loss of such im- 
provements. Today the rancher has no 
protection for the investment he has 
made through the years on his leased 
lands and the money he has spent to 
improve his adjacent deeded lands to 
the benefit of good range management. 


Appeals would be provided for in ac- 
cordance with recognized judicial prin- 
ciples. , 

Bringing this close to home, in Ari- 
zona there are 11,500,000 acres of for- 
est, permitting 127,000 head of cattle to 
graze vegetation that otherwise would 
have no economic value. In 1950, the 
forest users grossed $9,000,000, out of 
which $1,500,000 was returned to the 
range for conservation projects; over 
$500,000 to the state and national gov- 
ernments in the form of grazing fees, 
$3,000,000 to the economic welfare of 
the state and communities, with a $1,- 
250,000 employees’ pay roll. The goal is 
to provide the maximum production of 
beef consistent with good range man- 
agement practices. This legislation will 
stabilize an industry that for 45 years 
has lived by man’s dictation and not by 
LAW. 


WHR Helmsman 18 
WHR Helmsman 18 has made an outstanding record with a great 
majority of his sons heading registered herds. 
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TOM HOUCK, Asst. 
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, Young and old find places for themselves as the convention hall starts filling up for the 47th annual gathering of the 
Arizona Cattle Growers. The meeting took place in February at Douglas.—(Matt Culley photo.) 


Less Brush, More Feed and Water 

Conservation is widely discussed today 
by cattle growers, because no one appre- 
ciates better than the cattleman the im- 
portance of conservation to his business. 
One of the most forceful resolutions 
passed by the members calls for federal 
agencies to recognize valuable informa- 
tion now available through independent 
research on brush control and to help 
coordinate a program of eradication of 
worthless brush, juniper and jack pine 
that is causing range depletion and re- 
ducing yield of water on watersheds. 
As Dick Searles, president of the Salt 
River Valley Water Users’ Association, 
says, “Though great reductions have 
been made over the years in the num- 
ber of livestock on watershed, water 
yield has decreased hand-in-hand, from 
a total of more than 16,000,000 acre feet 
40 years ago in a 10-year period to bare- 
ly over 10,000,000 acre feet the last 
decade.” 


Uniform Fencing. Regarding the 
problem of fencing federal and state 
highways, the cowmen recommend a 
common factor of a maximum of 200 
feet of right of way to be used in all 
instances and thereby avoid the present 
irregular fence lines and wastage of 
usable lands resulting from different 
regulations for widths of right of ways 
for federal, state and private lands. 


When It Rains, It Pours. Cattlemen 
are cautious to evaluate past and present 
experiments in rain-increasing projects. 
Most parts of the state at one time or 
another have been a proving ground for 
privately financed projects, and cattle- 
men will continue to invest their money 
on scientific experiments knowing very 
well if rain-increasing is proved, it will 
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be the greatest boon to ranges since the 
first grass seed sprouted. 

Other resolutions passed by the group 
included appreciation of both the United 
States and Mexican governments for the 
conduct of the foot-and-mouth disease 
campaign, the American Meat Institute 
and National Livestock and Meat Board 
for their activities on behalf of the in- 
dustry and the National Live Stock Tax 
Committee for its work. 


Association Notes 





The 37th annual convention of the 
Idaho Cattlemen’s Association at Poca- 
tello, Mar. 26-27, produced a re-election 


of officers, including D. P. Jones of 
Malad, president; Seth Burstedt of 
Challis, first vice-president, and Van 


Ness Wallentine of Paris, second vice- 
president. Leon L. Weeks remains the 
secretary of the association. More than 
378 cattlemen were present for the con- 
vention, with the program featuring 
addresses by American National Pres- 
ident Loren Bamert of Ione, Calif.; E. W. 
Stephens, director of the American Meat 
Institute at San Francisco; Earle G. 
Reed, general livestock agent of the 
Union Pacific R. R. at Omaha; A. R. 
Knowles, public relations manager for 
Safeway Stores, Salt Lake City; Jerry 
Sotola of Armour & Company, Chicago; 
Wyoming’s former Governor Leslie A. 
Miller of Cheyenne, and John T. Caine 
III, general manager of the National 
Western Stock Show at Denver. The an- 
nual banquet address was made by Ar- 
thur C. Horrocks of Akron, O., public 
relations counsel for the Goodyear Tire 


& Rubber Company. Details on resolu. 
tions adopted by the Idahoans will ap 
pear in next month’s PRODUCER. 


An instructive and well-planned pro- 
gram marked the first annual livestock 
institute of the Lincoln County Stock- 
men’s Association at Hugo, Colo., on 
Mar. 16, at which grass, disease and herd 
improvement problems were discussed. 
The film, “All Flesh Is Grass,” produced 
by the American National Cattlemen's 
Association, was shown. 


Emmet Dignan of the U. S. National 
Bank, Denver, talked on problems facing 
the industry. Dr. Floyd Cross, dean of 
veterinary medicine at Colorado A&M, 
pleaded for more funds to carry on the 
work of the College which is pioneering 
in research in diseases peculiar to Colo 
rado climate. Parasites was the subject 
of a talk by Gordon T. Mickle of the 
college; range grasses was discussed by 
Graydon Klipple of the experiment sta 
tion at Nunn, Colo., and herd improve 
ment was treated by Dr. S. S. Wheeler 
of the Colorado A&M. David Appleton, 
PRODUCER editor, made a short talk on 
association work for the cattle industry 
generally. President of the young ass 
ciation is William Bledsoe, Hugo; vite 
president, Paul Rose, Ordway, and secre 
tary, Conrad Schafer, Hugo. 


In a recent meeting at Santa Paula, 
Calif., the Ventura County Cattlemens 
Association was organized and Ira 
Case of Santa Paula was selected to lead 
the new group. Cattlemen of the county 
had previously been members of a sout . 
ern California five - county association. 
Other officers, elected to preside with 
Mr. Case for the coming year, are: Ralph 
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Dickenson, Santa Paula, vice-president; 
Herb Lyti‘e, Somis, secretary-treasurer. 
The chartcr membership numbers 65. 


Harold isradfield of Cahone has been 
dected president of the Southwestern 
(olorado i.ivestock Association. He suc- 
weds Fred Cline. In a meeting held last 





month at Cortez, Colo., the group dis- 
assed range problems, and artificial 
rain-making. 


At Belle Glade, Fla., members of the 

Palm Beach County Livestock Associa- 
tion have elected O. G. McWhorter to the 
presidency; J. T. Boynton of Pahokee, 
vice-president, and H. L. Speer, secre- 
lary-treasurer. Plans for entertaining 
the Florida State Cattlemen’s Associa- 
tion when it meets at Clewiston in No- 
ymber were discussed. The film “All 
Flesh Is Grass” was shown. 








At a recent meeting in Palmetto, Fla., 
Dr. T. P. Chaires was elected president 
of the Manatee County Cattlemen’s As- 
sociation. Others elected include W. S. 
Isherwood, Bradenton, vice-president; J. 
£. Thomas, Palmetto, secretary-treas- 
urer. 





y of thf Officers of the Coastal Cattle Associa- 
tion elected at Beaumont, Tex., recently 
are William Doornbos, president; J. C. 
resolu. § Dishman, G. R. Bauer and W. P. H. Mc- 
will ap- Faddin, Jr., vice-presidents, and H. A. 
Travis, treasurer, 
ied pro-} Too many loose horses on the range, 
ivestock | theft of cattle and, surplus game were 
- Stock. | Some of the problems acted upon by the 
‘clo.. on | members of the Rio Blanco Farmers and 
ind herd | Stockgrowers Association at a meeting 
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horse problem; opposed proposed new 
Colorado fence laws; opposed compul- 
sory vaccination for Bang’s in beef cat- 
tle; called for cattle inspection at Ogden 
and Salt Lake City; asked reduced fed- 
eral spending on non-essentials; urged 
reduced game numbers; asked the For- 


est Service to apply more money on | 


range improvements and less for non- 
essential administrative purposes to 
avoid continued cutting of permits, and 
commended the American National and 
Willard Simms of the Denver Record 
Stockman for their work for stockmen. 
Speakers included Sidney Whetstone. 
district range manager of the BLM, who 
talked on halogeton and said it may come 
into the section; M. B. Brandborg, dis- 
trict ranger, who reported on spraying 
for poisonous weeds, and David O. Ap- 
pleton, PRODUCER editor, who discussed 
association work for cattlemen and the 
work of the National Livestock Tax 
Committee on capital gains provision of 
the income tax law which cattlemen 
should take advantage of. F. R. Carpen- 
ter, Hayden, Colo., spoke at the 250- 
people banquet on the advantages of 
crossbreeding. 


In an annual meeting which opened 
under the handicap (a welcome one, 
since the moisture was needed) of a 
heavy new snow that delayed the ar- 
rival of many delegates, members of 
the Yavapai County (Arizona) Cattle 
Growers Association elected Carl Rees 
of Chino Valley to the presidency suc- 
ceeding Orville Hazelwood of Yava. 
Kenny Wingfield of Rimrock was named 
vice-president; Jim Coughlin of Peeples 
Valley is secretary, and Ralph Hooker 
of Prescott treasurer. Range Ecologist 
Al Brown of the University of Arizona 
provided the feature address of the day, 
reporting on research projects and re- 
sults. 


The long-established Yavapai group, 
known nationally for its annual calf sale 
at the Hays-Zwang ranch in Peeples 





Officers of the Rio Blanco Farmers and Stockgrowers Association: Front row, 
- tor, Morris Amick, president; Jim Sheridan, first vice-president; D. P. Franklin, 


G Arthur Lammers, secretary. Back row, 1. to r., Directors 
torge Russell, John Pearce, Arthur Wilber, Harry Durham and John Oldland. All 
are from the Meeker country, except Mr. Durham, from Hamilton. Directors not 


de with 
: Ralph} present are Don Hill, Rangely, and Gerald Oldland, Meeker. 
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© Scratch-Proof Hip Pockets! 
® Money-Back Guarantee! 
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IN COLORFUL 
NEW STYLES 


Always leading—in style, in 
quality, in comfort, in econ- 
omy-Nocona Boots are be- 
ing shown in many new pat- 
terns with a variety of col- 
ors and color combina- 

tions. If there’s no No- 
cona Boot dealer near 
you, write to us. 
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Valley, voted a $1,000 contribution to 
the work of the American National Cat- 
tlemen’s Association. 

Rainmaking was a popular subject of 
discussion at the meeting of the Weld 
County Livestock Association at Briggs- 
dale, Colo. The area, like many dry sec- 
tions of the West, is under contract for 
more rain. The association favored a 
voluntary vaccination program for beef 
cattle and wanted layman technicians to 
handle the work. They also endorsed a 
motion that every member of the local 
become a member of the Colorado Cattle- 
men’s Association. Willard Simms, Rec- 
ord Stockman editor, spoke on a recent 
5,000-mile trip he made to the south, in- 
cluding Mexico. He emphasized the need 
for lower production costs, even tho de- 
mand now is strong but grass agriculture 
is stimulating cattle production in a sec- 
tion of lower operating costs. Dave Rice, 
secretary of the state organization, spoke 
on state livestock legislation. 





Some 50 members of the Granite 
County (Mont.) Stockgrowers Protective 
Association held a meeting for Feb. 13 
to reorganize and to elect officers. These 
are: Ford Johnson, president; Tom Col- 
lins, Jr., vice-president, and Howard 
Lord, secretary-treasurer. 


Highlighting three panel discussions 
at the regional meeting of the Colorado 
Cattlemen’s Association in Steamboat 
Springs Mar. 21 was a presentation, led 
by F. R. Carpenter, Hayden, Colo., of 
the provisions of the final draft of pro- 
posed legislation for grazing on federal 
lands. (As we go to press the proposal 
is being taken up again at the meeting 
of the New Mexico Cattle Growers Asso- 
ciation.) A second panel, led by Rodney 
Tucker, Colorado A&M College, took up 
mountain meadow and range pasture de- 
velopment, while a third panel, chair- 
maned by Leavitt Booth, Arvada, Colo., 
treated of Colorado’s long-range road 
program. At one point in the discussions, 
Claude Rees, Glenwood Springs, Colo., 
censured the Forest Service for desig- 





nating the forest grazing permit system 
as a “giant subsidy program for a 
handful of lucky stockmen.” He gave 
the reasons why grazing fees are not 
out of line. Three hundred people at- 
tended the banquet, at which Bill Hoso- 
kawa, writer for the Denver Post, spoke 
on Korea. The Colorado association will 
hold its annual convention at Walsen- 
burg, Colo., June 13-16. 


Central Colorado Cattlemen’s Associa- 
tion members are all now individual 
members of the Colorado Cattlemen’s 
Association, the state organization. This 
was voted at a meeting of the group in 
Fairplay, where Claude Lowery of the 
Hartsel ranches was elected president, 
succeeding J. B. Fitzsimmons. John 
Bewyers was elected vice-president and 
J. T. McDowell was named secretary. 
Speakers discussed such items of inter- 
est as reseeding, diseases (on which a 
film was also shown by Cutter Labor- 
atories), state association work, state 
legislation and beef production. Two 
hundred and fifty persons attended the 
meeting. 


Alabama cattlemen are interested in 
a resolution passed early last month by 
the agriculture and livestock committee 
of the Montgomery Chamber of Com- 
merce. This calls on the state govern- 
ment to set up a brand and sanitary 
commission. The state was asked also 
to take any other steps necessary to 
combat cattle rustling. 





WASHINGTON NOTES 
Plans are to seek introduction in Con- 
gress in April of the federal land legis- 
lation which has been worked up by the 
National Taylor Advisory Council, the 
National Wool Growers and the Ameri- 
can National Cattlemen’s Association. 


The 1951 wool price support program 
has been announced. These will aver- 
age 90 per cent of parity price of wool 
on Mar. 15, 1951. The dollars-and-cents 
level of support was to be announced 
Apr. 1. 


President A. T. McCarty, Trinidad, Colo., Mrs. McCarty, and First Vice-President Stafford Painter, Roggen, Colo., of the 
Colorado Cattlemen’s Association are shown at the banquet of that organization’s regional meeting at Steamboat Spring 


Mrs. McCarty is president of the Colorado CowBelles. 


The Routt County Stock Growers Association and the Bear River Livestock Association were hosts to the meeting and repre 
sented in the picture to the right are, 1. to r., Si Lockhart, Steamboat Springs, and Ernest Bridges, Clark, president and be 
president, respectively, of the Routt association; R. E. Jones, Yampa, president of the Bear River organization, and Howa 


Elliott, Steamboat Springs, secretary of the Routt County group. 
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Range Sales Report} Ra 


ONTRACTING in all the areas p. 
porting is slow. Buyers are Waiting 









to get facts on the proposed price ¢qp. ATTLE 
trol. San Jc 
In southwestern Colorado 200 choig§ the practi 
800-pound steers sold at $39, immediate servation 
delivery; 100 cows, some bred and oth.§ large $72! 
ers with calves at side, $285 per unjf serves. P 
but included only 35 calves; two capsg made tow: 
short-fed steers, over 1,000 pounds, jpf land on N 
north Colorado at $32.65. the city ‘ 
In west Texas: 200 yearlings $38, cyy.§ preserve — 
rent delivery; 85 two-year-old heifers§ the S4me 
$325 per head, May delivery; 320 two.§ % tum ? 
year-old steers $31, October delivery;} West side 
500 Hereford and Angus calves $38 ani} game refu 
$39, respectively, fall delivery; 200 mixed “ffensive 
calves $43, current delivery; 274 steerp the c4mP 
calves, 526 pounds, $41, current deliy.§ Me cattle 
ery; 400 steer yearlings $33, fall deliy.§ 2°%4 Catt 
ery; 200 steer calves $38, Apr. 19 deliy- The ira 
ery; 80 steer yearlings $33, October def their caus 
livery; 150 steers $32, December delivery,§ emg be 
In central California 1,000 good anf found the 
choice yearling stock steers and heifers} ‘4! 80v¢ 
700 pounds, May delivery, to Montana} Position | 
buyer at $36; in central Sacramento Val-| °W2TS | 
ley 390 yearling steers, May delivery, demnatio! 
at $36 to Utah; few hundred 650- to 900. Me™ S 8S 
pound grass steers at $35, delivery next} ae 
month or two. Two loads good fat gras) ‘tat n_ 
heifers in San Joaquin Valley $34; few cattle js 
loads commercial grass cows moved di- + de 
rect $28 to $28.50, 3 to 4 per cent shrink. — 
Offers from northern  intermountain : Ts 
states on light yearling steers and heavy} ‘8UP€S . 
calves, late spring and early summer ée- org a 
livery, run from $36 to $37. Occasional feht “iy 
load fed steers brought $37 and one load nation” 
choice 1,000-pound steers $38, 4% shrink. property 
One hundred good and choice 500- ai 
pound short yearling stock steers, in- Mr. Re 
mediate delivery in central east Wash-§ %!0US SU 
ington at $38.50, 4 per cent shrink; 4) land by 
two-year-old steers $35, 4 per cent i * 
shrink; in Toppenish area; 130 yearling | '™ the 
, undermi1 


steers in central Oregon, November de- 
livery, $32; 187 two-year-old steers, im- 
mediate delivery, in northeastern Oregon 
at $300 per head. 
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Range Threat 
By J. DONALD KEOWN 


ATTLEMEN OF CALIFORNIA’S 
San Joaquin Valley are aroused over 


the practice of state and federal con- 
grvation authorities of taking over 
iarge grassland areas for wildlife pre- 


grves. Preliminary moves have been 
made toward converting 10,000 acres of 
land on Merced County’s east side near 
the city of Merced into a federal bird 
preserve and shooting ground, and at 
the same time the state has made plans 
to turn more than 6,000 acres of the 
west side of the country into a state 
game refuge. Spearheading the counter- 
offensive in fertile Merced County, in 
the campaign to retain rangeland fo1 
the cattle industry, is the Merced-Mari- 
posa Cattlemen’s Association. 


The irate ranchers of the section toox 
their cause directly to the county’s gov- 
eming board of supervisors when they 
found that both the state and the fed- 
eral governments, on encountering op- 
position to the projects from the lund- 
owners, were ready to resort te con- 
demnation to get the land. The cattle- 
men’s association president, George Wil- 
bur Robinson, reminded the supervisors 
that in Merced County alone the beef 
cattle industry was year after year 
worth from $9,000,000 to $15,000,000. 
“T wonder how the contribution of ducks 
to our economy compares with these 
figures?” he asked pointedly. Ed Noble, 
owner of the west side lands eyed by the 
state, declares flatly he will carry his 
fight “into the highest courts in the 
nation” before relinquishing title to his 
property. 

Mr. Robinson stressed to the tax-con- 
scious supervisors that the acquisition of 
land by the state and federal govern- 
ments would remove huge valuations 
from the county’s assessment rolls and 
undermine the local tax basis. “That,” 
he pointed out, “leaves the rest of us 
owning property—cattlemen, grain grow- 
ers or city dwellers—paying an unfair 
proportion of the tax load. Also, he 
stated that the flooded preserves were 
certain to create a mosquito hazard; that 
the water demands for the refuges 
would seriously deplete the county’s al- 
ready worrisome water table, and that 
the proposed programs would attract ad- 
ditional ducks and other hungry birds 
to raid the crops of the county. (Some 
grain growers who were present to sup- 
port the cattlemen’s stand declared they 
Were already spending large sums to 
hire pilots and airplanes to swoop down 
and frighten ducks from their fields.) 


In accusing the state and federal con- 
servation men of “high-handed and ar- 
bitrary tactics,” some of the angry land- 
Owners said that these experts had been 
shown other nearby, and suitable, tracts 
that were available for sale, but had in- 
sisted that “this was the property they 
wanted,” 

One State refuge already in operation 
on 3,600 acres of land on Merced Coun- 
ty’s west side near the city of Los Banos 
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drew some sharp barbs from the cattle- 
men and their allies. Said one of them: 
“It is just one big tule patch with no 
attempt being made to produce feed 
there for the ducks. During the hunt- 
ing season, it is true, large quantities of 
feed are trucked in to the preserve. But 
during the remainder of the year the 
feeding of the ducks is forgotten and 


naturally they invade nearby grain 
fields for their meals.” 
As the cattleman spokesman sum- 


marized it, “We have no objections to 
federal and state acquisition of land for 
reclamation, defense or road purposes 
.. . In fact, we feel that should be en- 
couraged. But we object strongly to the 
taking of good farm and grazing land 
for such purpose as this.” 


When the five-man board of super- 
visors unanimously adopted a strongly- 
worded resolution backing up the cat- 
tlemen and other opponents of the pro- 
posed refuges, sportsmen’s organizations 
of the area sent up their arguments. 
Civic groups, particularly in Los Banos, 
the leading city on the county’s west 
side, pointed to the revenue which would 
be lost to their businessmen if the duck 
and geese hunters went elsewhere for 
their sport. State and federal conserva- 
tion men issued vehement denials of the 
charges that the west side preserve al- 
ready in operation had been laxly man- 
aged. 

Caught between the two factions, the 
politically sensitive supervisors have 
hastily “clarified” their previous reso- 
lution, with the statement that “We 
are certainly not opposed to the acquisi- 
tion of land for bird and game preserves 
through agreement with the owners and 
peaceful purchase.” The _ supervisors 
agreed they were against “the taking 
of any man’s land from him through 
condemnation proceedings for anything 
other than absolutely vital purposes.” 
The “clarification” satisfied neither side, 
and both groups have let it be known 
that they are continuing the fight. There 
the matter now stands. 





“Love will find a way, Harold! 

If YOU can’t raise the money to 

take me to the dance, probably 
some other fellow can.” 





For Utmost Satisfaction 


This Year 


Use ASL 


Biologics 







































for ... 


BLACKLEG—ASL Blackleg bacterin, a 
time-tested whole culture (alum treat- 
ed) product, specifically for the pre- 
vention of Blackleg. 


BLACKLEG AND MALIGNANT EDEMA 
—ASL Clostridium Chauvei-Septicus 
bacterin, double protection in a single 
5 cc vaccination. 


BLACKLEG, MALIGNANT EDEMA, 
AND HEMORRHAGIC SEPTICEMIA— 
ASL C-S-P bacterin (Chauvei-Septicus- 
Pasteurella), a triple combination in a 
single 10 cc dose. 


“HEMP-SEP" (shipping fever) — ASL 
Hemorrhagic Septicemia bacterin —a 
good standby for year-round vaccina- 
tion. 


SHIPPING FEVER COMPLICATIONS— 
ASL Corynebacterium-Pasteurella bac- 
terin, popular combination for all spe- 
cies of livestock. 


BRUCELLOSIS—ASL Brucella Abortus 
vaccine, for prevention of contagious 
abortion. 


CL. HEMOLYTICUM BACTERIN for 
Red Water Disease, STAPH-STREP 
BACTERIN for certain pus conditions, 
COLI-ENTERITIDIS BACTERIN for 
calves, and MIXED BACTERINS FOR 
CATTLE and SHEEP. 


ASL D-HORN-R 


The non-running, non-caustic, quick- 
drying treatment to stop growth of 
horn-producing tissues painlessly on 
very young calves and kids. A dozen 
or more treatments in a collapsible 
tube, for only $1. 





SULFA-R Dressing Powder 


Dressing powder for sore eyes, hoof rot 
and all kinds of open wounds. Contains 
no talcum. ASL LOUSE POWDER—con- 
tains no DDT. ASL STIL-BO—for certain 
breeding disfunctions in cows and ewes 
in which diethylstilbestrol treatment is 
recognized. 10 cc. vial (3 mg. stilbestrol 
per cc.), only 75c. 


If your dealer cannot supply 
genuine ASL products, write 
direct and give his name. 


Dependable 


AMERICAN 
SCIENTIFIC 
LABORATORIES 


Since 1921 INC. 


Box 232, Madison 1, Wisconsin 
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Books are par 
of my farm 
equipment! 


“I’ve boosted my profits steadily since I 
started a simple bookkeeping system. It 


shows me where I’m at and where I'm 
headed. And one entry I enjoy making is 
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Waar aude: tae ahead chew tiletebry. 


Now—while farm income is good —is the 
time to invest in safe Savings Bonds.” 





“‘My future looks bright when I consider 
that in 10 years I get $4 for every $3 I in- 
vest in Savings Bonds. My future is now 
in Uncle Sam’s safe hands.” 


Buy U.S. Savings 
Bonds 


The U. S. Government does not pay 
for this advertising. The Treasury 
Department thanks, for their patri- 
otic donation, the J. Walter Thomp- 
son Company and 
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BEST GRASS 


(Continued from Page 13) 


adapted, it produces an abundance of 
herbage. 


Meadow fescue establishes easily and 
grows very rapidly but does not persist 
on dry sites in this area and is grad- 
ually crowded out by other species. It 
also killed during the winter of 1949-50. 


Red fescue and sheep fescue are 
grasses that can be used for reseeding 
where an abundance of fine basal leaves 
and a good volume of roots are desired. 
They are slow to establish, produce rela- 
tively small volumes of feed. Perhaps 
their best value is soil cover. 


Big bluegrass is a good grass to con- 
sider in a planned pasture program but 
is slower and more uncertain to estab- 
lish than many of the other grasses. 
Because of its ability to grow and re- 
main green late in the fall, it is excel- 
lent for late fall grazing. At Manitou it 
has two definite periods of growth: an 
early spring growth when seedstalks are 


| produced, and a late fall growth which 


is mostly foliage. In normal years 10 
inches of green growth have been ob- 
served in January. In the spring, when 
the ground is soft and moist, the shal- 
low rooted plants are easily pulled up 
by livestock—so spring grazing should 
be attempted with extreme caution. 


Nine Months of Green Grass 


On the basis of experimental results 
and observation of other seedings, it is 


| believed that in most of the ponderosa 


pine zone a planned pasture program 
can result in green feed for a _ nine- 
month period each year. Russian wild- 
rye is usually ready for grazing about the 
first of April. Cattle can then be moved 
to crested wheatgrass about the first 
of May and on to native bunchgrass 
ranges about the first to the middle of 
June. In early September, the cattle can 
be moved to intermediate wheatgrass, 
then to native meadows, and finally to 
Russian wild-rye and big bluegrass pas- 
tures. Under these conditions the cat- 
tle can be on green feed from April 
through December with little need for 


| supplemental feed except during heavy 





| adapted, 


| SNOWS. 


Yellow sweetclover or some other le- 


| gume which is adapted to the site should 


be added to every grass planting. Where 
yellow sweetclover produces 
abundantly for two or three years. Gen- 
erally the soils in the ponderosa pine 
type are deficient in nitrogen and a le- 
gume is needed to maintain the fertility 
of the soil. Commercial fertilizers are 
expensive and barnyard manure is sel- 
dom available. Although sweetclover 


gradually disappears from the stand, . 


the increased early production and the 
increased fertility of the soil make the 
addition of such a legume worth while. 


An Answer 


Careful consideration should be given 
both to the areas seeded and the kind 
of grass used, Before going too far in 






planning, why not visit the nearest 
perimental area and see the differey 
kinds of grasses growing side by side’ 
Your own observations of the grasg 
can then be fitted into growing cong. 
tions on your ranch to help select th 
grass that will grow best and do th 
job. There is no one best grass; it dp. 
pends on the individual and his oy, 
needs and conditions. 


WHERE TO GET SEED 


Wondering where to get seed of suit. 
able range grasses? Or, are you looking 
for buyers for your product? The U,¢§ 
Southern Great Plains Field Station 4 
Woodward, Okla., has compiled a list of 
92 concerns that are either buyers o 
sellers, or both, of the seeds of 23 dif. 
ferent grasses. Copies of the list may 
be obtained from the station. 


ARMOUR TO PROCESS BLOOD 
FOR ARMY AT FORT WORTH 


Armour & Company is constructing an 
$850,000 blood processing plant at its 
Fort Worth plant, according to a recent 
release. The firm will operate the plant 
for the army, processing blood collected 
by the Red Cross throughout the South- 
west, the South and some of the south- 
eastern states. 


FAST-PROCESS MILITARY ROADS 


Scientists at Princeton University and 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy have developed for the army and 
navy a process for making surfaced 
roads out of sand and clay in a matter 
of two hours, using a resinous chemical 
substance which is mixed with the soil 
and tamped down. It is expected to be 
of especial value in the building of air- 
strips. 


INCOME STABILIZER HINT 


A research report published by the 
North Dakota Agricultural College a 
Fargo evaluates various measures 
available to wheat farmers of the state 
to protect them financially against lean 
crop years. Generally, the report de 
clares, if farmers use crop insurance 
along with a modest savings prograll, 
they stay out of the red. Under such 4 
combination, it is estimated there would 
be no years with negative incomes. 


Something new for firearm owners 
a Rust-Pruf Gun Pouch in which gus 
or tools may be stored safe from rust 0 
corrosion. The pouch is made of clea? 
plastic, 9 inches wide and 53 inches long. 
$1 each; 6 for $5; The Hood Company, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Two men in Phoenix have perfected! 
range reseeder that hangs on an alr 
mal’s neck like a cowbell. Every time 
the animal lowers his head to graze, the 
“bell” emits a seed or two. 
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two AGENCIES MERGED 
IN NEW LIVESTOCK GROUP 


A new agency, to be known as Live- 
stock Conservation, Inc., will mark the 
wnsolidation of the National Livestock 
loss Prevention Board and the Live- 
sock Sanitary Committee. Offices of 
the group will be in the Livestock Ex- 
change Building at the Union Stock 
yards, Chicago. The governing body 
will be a 45-man board; Dr. J. R. Pick- 
ard will be general manager. 





PANGOLA GRASS SURVIVES 
COLD 

Pangola grass, a prolific livestock feed 
which was introduced in the southern 
part of Florida several years ago, has 
surprised everyone by withstanding the 
musual cold, and even snow, of the 
past season. Previously grown only on 
4 limited trial basis because it was not 
expected to react well to wintry weath- 
er, the grass is now being favorably 
considered for widespread use. 


MARKETS 


(Continued from Page 16) 


areas will come down. A rollback in 
prices for fat cattle will result in lower 
levels for replacement stock. 

Hog receipts have shown a tendency 
to slacken and within another month 
much lighter supplies are assured. Al- 
though hogs are relatively low compared 
with cattle and lambs, the market showed 
considerable fluctuation and _ closing 
prices were at the lowest level for the 
past month. The percentage of sows has 
not been heavy. 

Some Hogs Down 

Closing prices for barrows and gilts 
were 75 cents to $1.75 lower and sows 
which generally displayed comparative 
strength closed around steady to 25 cents 
lower. Shipping demand was fairly good 
at some markets and moderate elsewhere, 
the stormy weather having considerable 
influence on where the shippers put in 
an appearance. At the high time in 
March, some butchers sold up to $22.75 
but most sessions found best hogs sell- 
ing below $22.50 and at the finish the 
top was $22.15. Only light sows sold at 
$20.75 and above, while the big weights 
were most numerous at $19.25 to $19.75. 

Not many lambs are left in northern 
Colorado as the movement of the small 
number in that area has been steady 
since before the first of the year. It is 
a little early for spring lambs to move 
in any volv-ne, although the first Cali- 
fornias of the season moved through the 
Ogden gateway at mid-March. Fed 
lambs are not very numerous in other 
feeding areas so that the only way price 
will break is to have the market become 
top-heavy. Sometimes when prices get 
too high the size of the supply has little 
influence, 

Spring lambs are selling below old- 
crop lambs, mainly because of the differ- 
ence in pelt credits. Some spring lambs 
at “River” markets have sold at $39 to 
$41.50 but most sales were at less money 
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although frequently old-crop wool lambs Wool Needed 


have passed $41.75 at several markets. Wool is so badly needed that anything 
Both wooled and shorn lambs hit new’ in the sheephouse carrying full wool 
all-time highs at the close. moves quickly. Shearer buyers have 









HOW TO TRADE 
| CALF FoR LO 


THE REDD PLAN FOR BIGGER CALF CROPS 


Tests and observations show Thus you pay for young bulls 
that yearlings and 2 yr. old bulls 2 or 3 times by continued use of 
will do from 2 to 3 times more lazy, impotent old ones. Old bulls 
service than bulls of 5 and up. fight off eager yearlings. 




























LOWEST BULL COST... 


Older bulls now bring the equivalent of 3 calves or 
more, Average price of Redd yearlings is about what you 
receive from 4 or 5 calves, or an exchange cost of burt 1 to 2 
calves... lowest in history. 


BIG CALF INCREASE... 


Observations indicate a calf expectancy of only 45% to 
35% where only older bulls are used. Exclusive use of young 
Redds should raise the yield to the 85-95% bracket. Thus 


on a 40 cow per bull basis, a 20 calf per bull increase is 
not impossible. 


YES, IT'S ABOUT 10 FOR 1...PROFIT 


USE REDD Bureau of Animal Industry experiments show that 
YEARLINGS yearling bulls are just as effective as 2 yr. olds, and 


just as practical. You can select from 100 yearlings at 
Redd’s this year. 





Get Your copy of the 
REDD PLAN... just 
clip this ad and mail with 
your return address. 


HORNLESSNESS Is Only One of the 
ADVANTAGES Obtained in 


e/_ RICE POLLED HEREFORDS 


Size—Weight—9Quality—Stamina Are Also Available 
in Abundance 
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SHERIDAN « WYOMING 





BRAHMAN CATTLE .=2?=. 


a inchot, Phoenix, Ariz Phones 
Mail: 2301 E. Pinchot, oenix, ona. S 
E. J. McDermott 57033, Phoenix: 3276 or 5597, Chandler, Arizona 
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MRS. j. C. MORRILL, Owner 
R. E. LEONE. Manager 


DAYTON, WYOMING 


CALF PULLER 


The most practical instrument produced for the cattle 
industry in years, «and the only one of its kind in the World. 
We will be glad to mail you a circular. Write for it today. 


DENCOLO CORPORATION 


516 Acoma Street, Room 15 





MONEY-MAKING BEAR CLAWS — MAKE ‘EM YOUR 
FIRST CHOICE AND YOU'LL COME BACK FOR MORE. 


Help Yourself! 


Sounds like something free,doesn’ 


Funny thing, it really is! 


It’s what you get extra when you 
use WHR blood. 
It helps you produce better cattle. 


Wyoming Hereford Ranch 


OHN CLAY 
& COMPANY 


We Conduct a Strictly Live Stock 
Commission Business 


HOUSES AT 9 LEADING MARKETS 


CHICAGO, ILL. E. ST. LOUIS, ILL FT. WORTH, TEX. 
oo Nar Wa Lo ST. JOSEPH, MO. DENVER, COLO. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. SAN ANTONIO, TEX. OGDEN, UTAH 





Denver 4, Colorado 


REGISTERED 
HEREFORDS 
ARABIAN HORSES 
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even been buying wooled ewes and fy 
shorn lambs where in normal years the 
take only heavy wooled lambs. The pelt 
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credit cuts down the meat cost of all fy age 
lambs materially, but nevertheles to _, 
dressed lambs already are in the luxyy} M&S ° 
class. ‘I has been 
The 1951 early lamb crop in the prip. for en 
cipal lamb producing states is estimated state lan 





to be 2 per cent larger than last yea, 
due principally to the increase in th 
number of breeding ewes. Early lamb 
made excellent progress in the westen 
states but inclement weather retarded 
the growth of the early lambs in th 
southeastern states. Texas was hap. 
pered by drouth conditions but logge; 
have been light. 

A good share of the early lambs, both 
fat and feeder, have been under contra¢ 
for several months and some have moved 
to packers with others to be shipped 
when ready. This may mean a small 
supply of spring lambs for the markets 
except in native states where lambs ar 
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in small flocks. As soon as the old-crop “Yep 
lambs are through moving to market} | Which 
buyers may be forced to take spring calls h 
lambs as replacements. many 
ers is 
Closing Prices Up bits : 
Closing prices for slaughter lambs a Seen 
Chicago were $2 to $3 higher than a o be 
month earlier and at an all-time high} | j..04 
level. Ewes were 50 cents to $1 higher} | 4. has 
despite some weakness. Feeding and hobble 
shearing lambs, practically lacking 4 on is 
Chicago, were unevenly and _ sharply stockn 
higher at other markets. graze 
Best wooled slaughter lambs reached Battle 
$42.25 at the close and earlier sales were} | ovor ; 
numerous at $41 to $42 while some sold stand 
up to $41.85 at “River” markets and as from 
high as $41.50 at Denver. It was largely vidin’ 
a $36 to $37.50 market for shorn lambs hind 1 
but some fall shorn closed at $38.50 and bigkee 
some summer shorn with nearly full 
wool pelts reached $41. “Th 
Practical top on fat ewes was $24 but J | rain | 
sales were numerous at $22 to $23.50 a J | will b 
though cull and common ewes closed a down 
$19 to $20. Feeder lambs frequently sorry 
went at $40 to $41 but those at higher in hii 
figures usually went for shearing put up o 
poses with some at Kansas City at $41.5) | | them 
to $41.75, similar sales of lambs out of | | Wher 
the Arkansas Valley being reported a | | talkir 
Denver, but some shearing lambs reached take 
$41.85 at Omaha. run ( 
ets git 2 
know 
IN THE STATES’ HOPPERS} | 
Utah: A new law sets up a state-wide} | for 
program to control brucellosis by vactr he tl 
nation. Another law tightens up the} | licke 
brand inspection act and increases thef | right 
tax on horses, cattle and mules from 3% over 
mills to 4% mills per head. when 
North Dakota: Governor Brunsdale of | ain’t 
Mar. 10 signed a bill including out-of- havi 
state occasional buyers as dealers underp | Way 
the state law governing livestock, poultry oe 
and wool dealers. He vetoed a measure f B 
that would have required that before 4 en | 
new livestock sales ring could be estab a 
lished a certificate of public convenient ad 


and necessity would be needed. The go 
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ernor sai’ that present laws protect the 














The the public, producer and sales ring operator. 
if so Arizona: A new law requires owners 
on fa to keep livestock under fence within 12 
: | eles miles of Phoenix and Tucson... . A bill 
© ‘uxtnf has been introduced to provide a basis 

_ | for evaluating improvements placed on 
the prin- 


state land by lease holders. Under the 


Stimated pill, persons desiring to make improve- 
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‘ae Did you nottice that our ol’ fren, 
z = Bernard De Voto, has come outen his 
meatal hole again?” I ast my _ partner, 
mbs - Greasewood. 
old-crop “Yep,” he renigs; wy seen the story 
market which he writ in Harper’s which he 
: spring calls his Easy Chair. I don’t reckon 
many of the boys seen it as Harp- 
ers is highbrow readin’ an’ costs 4 
bits an’ you got to have the Encly- 
copeedy British an’ have tooken two 
ambs at degrees in Harvard to unnerstand it. 
than 4— | I’ve been missin’ ol’ Barney an’ won- 
— dered what had become of him—but 
. aon he has got into his Easy Chair again, 
re ani} | hobbled his stirrups, locked his spurs 
a . an’ is lettin’ go both barrels at the 
sharp\ stockman who, he says, is goin’ to 
graze off the lawn on the Custer 
reached Battlefield. He is sure sweatin’ blood 
les wer over it. Natcherly you gotta unner- 
ape sol} | stand that doin’ your conservatin’ 
! and a from a Easy Chair is much harder’n 
F a= ridin’ a trackter or drivin’ a team be- 
ake aa hind a slip or a fresno—so you got to 
a fa make allowances.” 

“The boys who is tryin’ to make 
$24 but rain better be careful or ol’ Barney 
23.50 al- will be after ’em for erodin’ the hills 
losed at down into the cricks. I kinda feel 
equently sorry for Barney because like as not 
t higher in his dreams he sees the cowmen 
ing pur- up on top of the Buttes shovelin’ 
at $41.50 them down—an’ he don’t git no rest. 
s out of } | Whenever he sees two cattlemen 
orted at talkin’ together they are conspirin’ to 
s reached take over the Nashinul Forests an’ 


run off all of the wild animals—an’ 
git all the grass for nothin’. You 
know you kin git ulsers from that 
kind of dreams, so the medicine men 
sez. It must be kinda discouragin’ 


ate-wide for ol’ Barney. Jest about the time 
yy vacc he thinks he has got the stockmen 
up the licked—dog goned if they don’t come 
ases the right out again and start to take 
‘rom 3% over all the publick lands! You know, 
when you git to seein’ things which 
sdale on ain’t there, the brain doctors calls it 
- out-of-f | havin’ haloocinashuns, which is a nice 
rs under Way of sayin’ you are plumb loco. 
, poultry Well, any ways, we are kind of sayin’ 
measure ol’ Barney is still around—because if- 
before af | fen there is anything needed in this 
e estab country today it is some Easy Chair 
venience conservatin’.” That’s what Grease- 
The gov} | Wood sed.—F-.H.S. 
DUCER 
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ments on their leased land would have to 
apply for permission of the land com- 
missioner. 


New Mexico: The senate killed a bill 
which would have required a brand on all 
animals to be slaughtered for human 
consumption or going through sales 
rings. .. . Other bills killed would have 
set new rules for issuing grazing on state 
lands; raised the grazing fee on state 
lands from 3 to 12 cents per acre; re- 
quired that cattle, sheep and hogs killed 
for human consumption be inspected by 
the state cattle sanitary board, and es- 
tablished a 15-cent fee. . . . Governor 
Edwin L. Mechem signed a bill setting 
a 10-year sentence or $500 fine for live- 
stock rustling. ... A house-approved bill 
would allow the state sanitary board to 
impound stray animals wandering across 
public highways; the animals would be 
sold if the owner did not call for them 
within 48 hours after being notified that 
they had been picked up. ... A new law 
requires sales ring operators to pay 15 
cents per head inspection fee for live- 
stock received. 


Idaho: The house killed a bill which 
would have required senate confirmation 
for state fish and game commission ap- 
pointments and that at least one of the 
commissioners represent the livestock in- 
dustry. 


Nebraska: Stockmen in most of the 
state’s counties face a 65 per cent raise 
in assessment schedules on their live- 
stock but in 23 counties the increase will 
be held to 25 per cent. 


Colorado: Governor Dan Thornton 
vetoed a bill on control of Bang’s dis- 
ease in dairy cattle. The governor felt 
that the present law covers the situation. 
Under a ruling by the attorney general 
it affects only dairy cattle, but a prior 
opinion by ‘his predecessor was that the 
vaccination clause of the law applied to 
beef cattle as well. 


Connecticut, Delaware and Wyoming 
are three states that have passed bills 
legalizing the manufacture and sale of 
colored oleomargarine. Most other states 
where such legislation has been pending 
have either killed the proposals or sent 
them to committee. 
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FEED SHORT—A shortage of feed in 
our part of the country forced me to 
come over here for the winter, but will 
be back at Pagosa Springs after April 
1. Like Cow Business, as it gives a per- 
son lots of information that would be 
hard to find through other publications. 
—Kinnon A. MacDonald, Prowers Coun- 
ty, Colo. 


CLEARING—We have had snow, be- 
low-zero temperatures and wind since the 
first of March, but it is clearing up now 
(3/20).— A. T. Boyd, Billings County, 
N. D. 
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CATTLE 
SQUEEZE 


The many exclusive features of the 
famous Teco Cattle Squeeze make it 
the most popular squeeze available. 
Patented dehorning gate (available 
separately) securely holds the head 
oand animal for any operation .. . yet 
it swings open to allow the animal to 
leave through the front. Adjustable 
for height, it closes automatically. 
Rear: stop gate is spring balanced ... 
safe, easy to operate. Squeeze ratchet 
on top draws both sides together si- 
multaneously ... keeps animal on its 
feet. Locks automatically . . . releases 
instantly. Write for full particulars. 
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Mstriavutea by 
Stoney, Inc., Denver, Ft. Worth 
Hall & Harman Equip. Co., Toppenish, Wash. 
or 
s-—-Write FOR DETAILS & PRICES-—~ 
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lm” THOMPSON « GILL, Inc. 
| Madera, California ' 
Please send full information on TECO: ' 
0) Cattle Squeezes (1) Calf Chutes : 
i 0 Pilers & Stackers () Cattle Stocks 
j CL) Fertilizer Loaders [) Feed Wagon Beds i 
| [] Grain Elevators 0 Stock Racks j 
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SUTOR HEREFORD FARMS, Zurich, Kansas 
HEREFORD SALE—AT THE RANCH 
April 17, 1951, 12 noon 


KANSAS | 40 Bulls—20 Females conaiicn. “"*° “08 84 im cxeetiont 
Write for Catalog—Sutor Hereford Farms, Zurich, Kansas 
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RATON RANGE BULL SALE 


Hereford Sale Barn, Raton, New Mex. 


April 26, 1951, 10 A.M. 


HEREFORD BULLS 





For catalog write to 
Olen Caviness, Raton, N. M. 





CENTRAL HEREFORD ASSOCIATION 


Niobrara County Fair Grounds, Lusk, Wyo. 
April 28, 1951, 1 P.M. 


50 HEREFORD BULLS sioner tiony area 


For catalog write to S. E. West, Lusky, Wyoming 
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All Star Sale 


BOOKSHELF 


Marion Clawson, director of the Bu- 
reau of Land Management, has written 
a manual for range managers, stock- 
men, livestock growers and others in- 
terested in or concerned with the pro- 
duction of livestock. The publisher— 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 330 W. 42nd 
St., New York 18, N. Y.—is offering a 
free inspection of the book, “The West- 
ern Range Livestock Industry,” with 
the agreement that readers return it at 
the end of the examination period or pay 
for it then. 


Elwood M. Juergenson of the Univer- 
sity of California at Davis is the author 
of a new book on Approved Practices in 
Beef Cattle Production. In providing 
a list of activities which involve ap- 
proved practices, Mr. Juergeson tells 
how each should be performed. The re- 
sult is a practical, “to-the-point” 245- 
page book that tells how beef cattle can 
be raised successfully. ($1.85) 


00 


GREELEY SALE 
50 BULLS—OUR 31ST SALE 


Northern Colorado Hereford Breeders 
Stow L. Witwer, Mgr., Greeley, Colo. 


THORP HEREFORD FARMS 





* * Britton, S. Dak. 


PACIFIC ANGUS MEN ELECT 


William G. Volkmann of Selma, Calif., 
has been re-elected president of the Pa- 
cific Coast Aberdeen-Angus Association 
in an annual meeting at Sacramento. 
Charles Ryan of Anderson, Calif., was 
elected first vice-president; A. L. Wau- 
gaman, Watsonville, Calif., second vice- 
president, and Harrison Cutler of Napa, 
Calif., was appointed the new secretary- 
treasurer to replace L. L. Rafferty of 
Grants Pass, Ore., resigned. 


IDAHO BULL SALE YIELD HIGH 


The 12th annual bull sale of the Idaho 
Cattlemen’s Association, held Mar. 17 
at Twin Falls, brought out more than 
1,500 people and sold a total of 144 
bulls for $124,985 (average, $867.95). 
The top 10 bulls averaged $1,917.50, and 
the top bull was bought from Herbert 
Chandler of Baker, Ore., for $5,050; the 
buyer was Richard Hibberd of Imbler, 
Ore. 


ry 









31-YEAR-OLD ANGUS 


Though beef cows seldom average 
more than 20 productive years, there is 
a registered Aberdeen-Angus nam 
Elm Branch Blackbird 2nd on 4, 
Cunningham’s ranch in Sullivan County 
Mo., who has attained the remarkabj, 
age of 31 years. She is expecting he 
28th calf this spring, her previous off. 
spring being 18 heifer calves and nin 
bull calves. Owner Cunningham recently 
stated that the only pampering th 
elderly bovine receives is a daily ratioy 
of ground grain, given in consideration 
of her toothlessness. 


OREGON HEREFORD BULLS 
AVERAGE $1,128; FEMALES, $975 


Good success was reported for the 
first annual bull sale sponsored by the 
Oregon Polled Hereford Association at 
Salem on Mar. 12. Forty-four animals 
were sold for a total of $46,115, with 
23 females bringing $22,425 and 21 bulls 
going at $23,690. Top animal of the 
sale brought $3,175. 


$5,500 TO BE GIVEN 
ON POLLED HEREFORD CHAMP 


Pursuant upon the announcement last 
month that the Western Polled Hereford 
Association will offer a $2,500 prize 
for any proven natural Polled steer 
which wins a grand championship at a 
national show, the American Polled 
Hereford Association is, in addition of- 
fering a prize of $3,000 for such a 
winner. The first exhibitor only will bk 
eligible for the prizes, each of the as- 
sociations being liable only for the re 
spective awards of $3,000 and $2,500. 
The offer, effective until Apr. 1, 1956, 
covers the American Royal Livestock 
Show at Kansas City; International 
Livestock Exposition at Chicago, Na 
tional Western Stock Show at Denver 
and Southwestern Exposition and Stock 
Show at Fort Worth. 


COLORADO HEREFORD SALE 
MAKES TOTAL OF $49,855 

The Colorado Hereford Association 
took in $49,855 on its fourth annual 
range bull sale at Denver the 26th of 
March. Fifty-five purebred animals i 
the auction were topped by a $2,900 bull 
sold by the Hiwan Ranch of Evergreen 
and Denver, which~also sold another 
bull to the same buyer for $2,500. 


KARPE’S HEREFORD RANCH 
SCHEDULES EARLY 1952 SALE 

A. H. Karpe, whose Greenfield Here- 
ford Ranch at Bakersfield, Calif., has 
in the past year chalked up some not 
able sales (among them the $7,500 week 
old calf shown on our cover in Feb 
ruary) announces that his next sale 
will be January 7, 1952. 


QUARTER HORSE SHOW SET. 

Jess York of Albuquerque, N. M., will 
be the judge at the annual spring show 
in Pendleton of the Northwest Quarter 
Horse Association, May 23-26, Hank 
Wiescamp of Alamosa, Colo., will be the 
auctioneer for the sale, to be held in col 
junction with the show and races. 
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REED ASSOCIATION SET UP 

ON SANTA GERTRUDIS 
Farly Iast month, in San Antonio, 
ex, an organization meeting was held 
or the purpose of founding the Inter- 


jation. Of the 140 persons who attend- 
4, 120 were ranchers owning a total 
¢ more than 20,000 head of cattle con- 
ining a high percentage of Santa Ger- 
dis blood. (This does not include the 
mimals on the King Ranch, where the 
ww breed was created and developed.) 


POLLED HEREFORD BOOKLETS 


Interested persons may obtain, free, 
the following booklets from the Amer- 
ian Polled Hereford Association, 1110 
Grand Avenue, Kansas City 6, Mo.: 
‘The Winners at our 50th Anniversary 
Show;” “Rules Governing Registering 
and Transferring Polled Herefords,” and 
“A Brief History of Polled Herefords 
and the Association.” 


NEVADA HEREFORD ASSN. SALE 
SETS $1,000 AVERAGE ON 84 HEAD 


Righty-four bulls and females brought 
a $1,000-per-head average in the seventh 
annual sale of the Nevada Hereford 
Association at Reno on Mar. 17. The 
grand champion bull went for $2,000; 
the reserve champion for $2,250; the 
champion pen of five bulls brought $1,- 
300 per head, and the champion pen of 
three brought $1,220. 


HEREFORD NEWS-BITS 


The grand champion of the annual 
Oklahoma City Junior Livestock Show 
in mid-March was a 10-month-old Here- 
ford steer shown by 16-year-old Ronnie 
1 4-H club member of Sulphur, 

a. 


* * * 


Eighty-four head of purebred Here- 
fords averaged $740 in the fourth an- 
nual Southeastern Hereford Futurity at 
Florence, Ala., Mar. 14. Forty females 
averaged $827, with the top going at 
$2,325, 

* * * 

The top bull of the Georgia Hereford 
Association’s annual spring sale in At- 
lanta last month brought $8,000 from 
a Florida buyer. Fifty-three head of 
purebred Herefords offered in the sale 
averaged $1,130 per head, with 15 bulls 
averaging $1,531 and 38 females $974. 

* ok * 

Hereford steers set a record of three 
grand championships in a row for the 
second straight year at a trio of major 
livestock shows in southern and central 
Texas. A 1,000-pound Hereford steer 
shown by John Wigley of Goldthwaite 
was named grand champion of the an- 
nual San Angelo, Tex., Fat Stock Show. 
In addition, another Hereford steer 
Weighing 715 pounds and shown by John 
White of Stanton became the reserve 
champion . .. At the Houston Fat Stock 
Show Straus-Medina Hereford Ranch 
had shown the grand champion, and at 
the San Antonio Livestock Exposition 
Herefords took the two top spots. 
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CHANDLER HEREFORDS 


Range Bulls of Uniform Quality in Carload Lots 


Herbert Chandler 





ABERDEEN-ANGUS CATTLE 


Purebred and Cemmercial 


GRASS RANGE M BAR RANCH MONTANA 


Baker, Oregon 






MESSERSMITH’S HEREFORDS 


We are sold out of serviceable aged bulls but we have for sale top coming yearling 


herd-headers at $1,500 each. Write or come and see them. . 


. . Thanks to Producer 


readers who have bought our cattle in this our best year ever. 


F. E. MESSERSMITH & SONS - 623 Emerson, Alliance, Nebr. 





GOOD 


FOR SALE 


FEDERAL GRASS RESEARCH 
PRODUCING BETTER PLANTS 


Fifteen years of research to improve 
grasses is paying off in strikingly 
superior varieties, according to the 
USDA. Many other new grasses in the 
making, says a report, will add enorm- 
ously to this nation’s resources as they 
become available. Coastal Bermuda is 
cited as a good example of improve- 
ments in prospect. This new variety, 
developed for the Southeast, meets 
grower requirements for a high-yielding 
grass that tolerates frost and with- 
stands drouth. In comparison with com- 
mon Bermuda, it spreads rapidly and 
yields more than twice as much when 
cut frequently. Tift sudan, another new 
grass developed in the Southeast and 
adapted as far west as Arkansas and 
Oklahoma, is resistant to leaf diseases. 
Starr millet, a synthetic variety of cat- 
tail (pearl) millet, produces more leaves 
per stem than the common variety, and 
has proved outstanding in grazing tests. 
This new variety of millet makes an 
excellent summer grass for livestock in 
the Coastal Plain, a belt running through 
the coast states from the Carolinas to 
Texas. Louisiana plant breeders have se- 
lections of Dallas grass that is resistant 
to ergot, the seed-borne disease that 
poisons livestock. 


Other new developments include the 
revamping of Johnson grass, traditional 





Call or Write Us Regarding These Good Bulls 
TER HEREFORDS 


RANGE BULLS <@guh 


aint @ Brighter Future with Modern Painter Heretords 


Denver— 
CHerry 7202 


COLORADO DENveR 


1834 CURTIS, DENVER 2, COLO. 





pest of the cotton fields, into a produc- 
tive forage crop. It has recently been 
crossed with ordinary forage sorghum 
to originate a perennial sorghum now 
under test in Mississippi. There are also 
two improved fescues—Kentucky 31 and 
Alta fescus—which are promising in the 
South for green feed in the cool season. 
And recent findings have proved that 
southern bromes—more resistant to root 
rot than the northern types—are produc- 
tive much farther north than had been 
realized. Teamed with alfalfa, southern 
brome makes an excellent pasture for 
the Corn Belt. 

Orchard grass, an old favorite in pas- 
tures over much of the humid part of the 
country and also under irrigation, is also 
being improved. Most varieties now used 
have come from Sweden and ‘Wales. 
Plant breeders are working to get strains 
better adapted to North American soil 
and climatic conditions. 

In the Southern Great Plains, sand 
love grass has shown up best in grazing 
tests, carrying twice as many cattle as 
native range. Varieties are being devel- 
oped to produce more seed and do not 
shatter so much. Also being bred are 
improved varieties of switch grass, blue 
stem, sideoats, grama and other native 
grasses. Plant scientists are seeking to 
improve for larger seeds and more seed- 
ling vigor crested wheatgrass, which is 
still the most productive seeded species 
for the Northern Great Plains. 
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RANCH HOUSE WINDOW 


WANT to introduce a new Guest Ed- 

itor, Miss Gwen Leitzinger of Denver 
... though it hardly seems appropriate 
for me, an unknown “little” rancher’s 
wife from the lonely hills of California’s 
desert country, to be presenting to you 
other CowBelles Miss Leitzinger, assist- 
ant secretary of the Colorado Cattle- 
men’s Association—and one of the plan- 
ner-organizers of our own contemplated 
National organization. Most of you, no 
doubt, know Gwen Leitzinger much bet- 
ter than you know me. So this is just 
to say a public “thank you” to her on 
behalf of myself and the PRoDUCER. 


* * * 


I had planned to have her tell you 
about the present status of the new Na- 
tional, but it seemed to me that—pend- 
ing the completion of those plans—these 
Colorado public relations meetings are a 
cogent, something-that-can-be-done- 
right-now theme which other state and 
local groups would like to emulate. Isn’t 
there some sort of revival song to the 
effect that “If I tell the one next to me, 
and you tell the one next to you... then 
all the world will know!” 


We needn’t wait for the National to be 
a living and functioning entity before we 
embark upon public relations in behalf 
of our much-maligned “cattle baron” 
menfolks—bless ’em! 

Colorado is doing it already. So can 


we all! 
* om 5 


(Miss Leitzinger will tell you about 
the National organization plans very 
soon.—DoROTHY McDONALD). 

* * * 


RANCH HOUSE VIEW 
By Gwen Leitzinger 


CowBelles are ringing all over the 
state we lovingly call “Colorful Colo- 
rado.” With the re- 
organization of 
the Colorado Cat- 
tlemen’s Associa- 
tion a year ago, 
we women, with 
the livestock indus- 
try as our living— 
and the only life 
we know — began 
to wonder just 
where we mighi fit 
into this assorcia- 
tion as a vital link 
and with a definiie 
program that 
would add strength to the association. 
With this in mind, the idea developed of 
changing our strictly social Colorado 
CowBelles into an active organization 
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Gwen Leitzinger 





with public relations as our theme. 
Public relations to Colorado CowBelles 
means strengthening the bond of under- 
standing between our industry and all 
those who buy our product at the meat 
counter. This, we feel, can be done only 
through an educational program; and so 
we embarked on a project to telling our 
true story to urban housewives who, just 
like ranch housewives, have three meals 
to prepare each day for their families 
and use, as the basis of that meal, meat. 
Here’s how we are going about reaching 
those town and city women, wives of 
bankers, car dealers, school teachers, fac- 
tory workers, electricians, postmasters 
and the unending list of those people 
who buy our products but who have no 
understanding of ranching, the reason 
for high retail prices, the heavy invest- 
ment of the cattleman and the high ex- 
penses. All of which adds up to a net 
income at the end of the year that is far 
under the one the average city dweller 
supposes the rancher reaps come the fall 
round-up and the trek to the market. 


Our CowBelles are set up to parallel 
the local and the state cattlemen’s asso- 
ciations. We have local CowBelles over 
the state and through them, with the 
state CowBelles sponsoring the program, 
we have set up a series of public relation 
meetings. These meetings are available 
to each local CowBelle group. Their re- 
sponsibility is to arrange for a meeting 
place in their community, send out the 
invitations, get the props (these include 
a meat block and a speaker system), 
take care of welcoming the guests and 
pinning a name tag on each one—usually 
in the form of a cowbell—plan a tea or 
other light refreshments for the conclu- 
sion of the afternoon and handle the 
local publicity on the meeting, prior to 
the time it is held, and a follow-up on 
what happened. 


Personalizing, we have found, is the 
key to increased interest in getting those 
invited to feel they have been honored 
to be chosen to attend such a meeting. 
Invitations are hand written, with 
R.S.V.P.’s, and the name tags that are 
made before the meeting and are all 
ready for each lady as she arrives, add 
a special note of “We have been expect- 
ing you and we are so glad you came.” 


It is the responsibility of the state 
CowBelles to furnish the program with 
the cooperation of the local CowBelles. 
The program includes a meat cut identi- 
fication contest for the ladies. This gives 
the early comers something to do and 
adds to the friendliness and cooperative 
spirit of the group to see how many of 
the ladies present can correctly identify 






eight cuts of meat seen every day at 
the meat counter. The winner is ». 
warded with a fine piece of beef for he 
family’s dinner. A panel discussion oy 
“What the Livestock Industry Means ty 
Our Town,” with local CowBelles mak. 
ing up the panel members, brings oy 
the various phases of the livestock jp. 
dustry, the heavy investment that , 
rancher must make to begin a livestock 
operation, the large amount of overhead 
and the amount of money the livestock 
families bring to the town. All this js 
emphasized by using the budget for 
year’s operations on an average Colorado 
cattle ranch showing income, expenses, 
net profit, etc. The panel members also 
consider such questions as, “Does the 
cattleman hold his cattle for higher 
prices?” and “Does the cattleman reduce 
the size of his herd to create scarcity?” 
The price of meat is discussed and con- 
pared with the increases in other things, 
such as factory workers’ salaries and 
such commodities as tin. The guests ar 
given the opportunity to ask as many 
questions as they wish on any of thes 
points. 


The Colorado Chain Stores Association 
has offered help and cooperation to w 
free of charge. As a result, we have 
trained meat cutter and a lecturer a 
the meetings, presenting to the ladies 
information on where the various cuts 
are taken from the carcass, the new 
meat grades, how to cook and use the 
various cuts of meat advantageously ané, 
in particular, how to use the less expen- 
sive cuts and those less in demand. 


In turn, we are following up the meet 
ings by asking the various women to 
come again to our meetings and present 
a program to us on the activities of their 
clubs. (For example, asking a represent: 
ative from the local music club to pre: 
sent a program on their year’s work for 
the CowBelles.) This is one way of let- 
ting them know that we are interested 
in, and anxious to learn more about, 
what they are doing—as well as wanting 
them to know more about our story. 

All this, we hope, will bring about a 
kindlier feeling between the urbanites 
and the livestock industry. In_ other 
words, we are giving town women a peek 
at ranch life “Through a Ranch House 
Window.” 





At Home on the Range 


Although the first thought we have 
when we think of beef for dinner 1s 4 


rib roast, a porterhouse, T-bone, sirloin} 
or a round steak, we must remember that } 
these are the demanded cuts. Being de} 


manded cuts, and because these culs 
comprise a comparatively small portion 
of the meat carcass, they are naturally 
those wearing the highest price tag- At 
no sacrifice of either nutritive value 7 


AMERICAN CATTLE PRODUCE 
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palatability, less-demanded cuts are 
available that offer possibilities for in- 
teresting and good meals with no strain 
on the pocketbook. Many times these 
cuts are thought to be less tender than 
the demanded ones, but much of the ten- 
derness of any cut of meat is directly 
a result of proper care and cooking. 


Ground round is a favorite at the meat 
counter. ‘However, round is one of the 
demanded cuts and therefore higher in 
price. The less-demanded cuts such as 
the chuck, brisket, flank and plate serve 
just as well for ground meat and make 
excellent loaves, patties and other meat 
dishes. How about trying one of these 
cuts ground for 

FIESTA PATTIES 
pound ground beef 
slices bacon 
cup crushed corn flakes 
cup cooked or canned tomatoes 
egg 
small onion, minced 
teaspoon salt 
\% teaspoon pepper 


Combine beef, corn flakes, tomatoes, 
egg and seasonings. Shape into patties 
% to 1 inch thick. Wrap slice of bacon 
around each patty and fasten with a 
wooden pick. Place patties on broiler 
rack and insert broiler rack and pan so 
the top surface of the meat is 2 to 3 
inches from the heat. When the patties 
are nicely browned (10 to 12 minutes) 
turn and continue broiling until other 
side is brown (about 8 minutes). Serves 
4 to 6 persons. 


. . . Twill be a “fiesta” sure enough 
when you taste how delicious these are 
and see how easy they are on the food 
budget. 

Here’s another “South-of-the-Border” 
recipe that comes in handy when com- 
pany arrives unexpectedly. It tastes like 
chili that has been simmered and tended 
for hours, too. 

HASTY CHILI 

1 pound ground beef 
2 tablespoons lard or drippings 
2 small onions, chopped 

1 No. 24% can tomatoes 
1 No. 2 can kidney beans 
1 teaspoon salt 
2 teaspoons chili powder 
% teaspoon cayenne pepper 

Brown the beef slowly in lard or drip- 
pings. Add onions, tomatoes, beans and 
seasonings. Cook slowly for 1 hour. 
Water may be added if desired, and the 
seasonings can be adjusted to taste. This 
will serve 4 to 6. 

Good luck on the recipes and, in fiesta 
language, “Hasta la Vista.” 

—GWENDOLYN LEITZINGER 


CowBelle Notes 


FIRST IN SERIES OF COW- 
BELLE PUBLIC RELATIONS 

MEETINGS A SUCCESS 
One hundred twenty women from 
Pueblo County, Colo., attended the first 
in a series of CowBelle public rela- 
tions meetings Feb. 28. The Pueblo 
CowBelles had invited urban housewives 
to be their guests. The meeting was held 
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at the Legion Hall in Pueblo. Eac] 
was given a name tag made in the 
of a cowbell. These bells were 

trimmed in gold with tiny leather s 
All the women participated in a 
cut identification contest which er 
the naming of eight cuts of meat. 
ladies identified all eight cuts co1 
and each received a cut of meat 
winners of the contest were Mrs. 
Bales, Mrs. L. E. Edmundson, 
Russell and Mrs. Fred Wardell. 
James Utt, president of the |] 
County CowBelles, welcomed al 
guests to the meeting and introduc 
panel members: Mrs. Russell Rose 
Sam Rowe, Mrs. Melvin Vertress 
L. E. Edmundson and Gwendolyn 
zinger. There was a panel discuss 
“What the Livestock Industry Me 
Pueblo County.” 


Mr. Cecil Hellbusch, agricultural 
tor of the Colorado Chain Stores 
ciation, presented J. B. Woodard, 
supply manager for the Denver d 
of Safeway Stores, who did the 
ing part of the meat demonst: 
which included information conc 
meat grades, where cuts come frc 
the carcass, how to prepare the v 
cuts of meat and how to cook ar 
them to the best advantage. Mr. 
ard explained to the women whe: 
price difference arises, from the a 
the producer receives to the gre 
crease in the purchasing amount 
retail meat counter. A local meat | 
Mr. Schubert, did the actual cutti 
lustrating Mr. Woodard’s talk. A 
tion period following the demonst 
answered many of the question 
ladies had concerning the actual } 
of meat and the identifying of cu 
grades. The local hostess Cow 
served a lovely tea following the 
demonstration. The tea table was 
rated with a floral piece with tw: 
cowbells in the center. Also on the 
was a miniature cow with the wore 
Belle on it. The tablecloth was dec 
with brands, and napkins with 
coach scenes were used. 


The next public relations meetin 
programmed for Boulder, with the 
der County CowBelles acting as 
esses. 

* * * 


Utah CowBelles joined their hu: 
in conventioning at Salt Lake C: 
Feb. 23 and 24, holding their me 
concurrently with those of the 
Cattle and Horse Growers. In ac 
to the usual convention business 
found time for an all-ladies bang 
the evening of Friday, the 24th. 
than 150 ladies attended—but we 
have a bigger crowd next year, 
tried. 


* * * 


Kansas CowBelles had their ow 
gram at the 38th annual Kansas 
stock Association meeting in Wich 
Mar. 6, 7 and 8. There was a Dutc 
per for the ladies on Tuesday, th 
a chuckwagon breakfast on the 7t 
the annual business meeting on ' 
day morning. The ladies’ luncheon‘ 
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REGISTERED ANGUS ABERDEEN 


NORMAN. H. SMITH 


Larkspur, Colorado Castle Rock 83J3 
Top Bulls of BANDOLIER and EILEENMEER 
Bloodlines. Choice individuals and carload lots. 
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* Milky Way Herefords ae 


“The Leading Winners at Every Major 
«x Show Where Exhibited as 
Five Straight Years” 


” MILKY WAY HEREFORD RANCH - 


*« Phoenix, Arizona 
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Gollihar’s Hereford 
Ranch 


Breeders of Modern Type 
. POLLED HEREFORD CATTLE 


Always Have Some Good 
Cattle for Sale 


Ranch 12 Miles North of Town 


W. R. GOLLIHAR 


Whitney, Texas 
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7 EXTRA LETTERS OR 
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a _Ficunts -25¢ 6A 


Complete with set of figures 1 to 10, bottle of 
ink and full instructions, postpaid. 


CATTLE 
BLANKETS 


Made from quality ma- 
terials. expertly tailored, 
all sizes. Prompt service- 
Write for circular and 








prices. , 
: NECK CHAINS 
1, oe hardened 
chain. ; 
EAR TAGS 2. Solid bronze num- \ 


Several kinds to __ ber plates. 
ao Write 3. Keyring fasteners 
4. Priced reasonable. 





Illustrating neck chains, ear tags, 
marking devices, syringes, veterinary 
instruments, brushes, combs, clippers, 
horn and hoof tools, remedies and hun- 
dreds of items for the stock raiser. 


—Write for it. 
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Capital Gains Quiz 


OME CLARIFYING NOTES ON 
capital gains which the reader may 
want to clip out and use for reference 
when he next files his income tax re- 
turn are given in a letter from Stephen 
Hart, attorney for the National Live 
Stock Tax Committee: 


The Bureau of Internal Revenue has 
ruled that under certain conditions ani- 
mals used by a stockman for breeding 
purposes are “117(j) assets,” and a 
stockman is entitled to capital gains on 
any profit he makes when he sells such 
animals. 


Some 
swered— 


Q. Does the capital gains tax apply 
only to inventory method or also to cash 
method ? 


A. Capital gains treatment under 
section 117(j) is available to a rancher 
whether he files his return on the cash 
or the accrual basis. 


Q. Does it (capital gains treatment) 
apply to cattle bought or to cattle that 
you raise, or to both? 


A. Section 117(j) applies to both 
cattle bought and raised. 

Q. At what age does a cow become 
a “capital asset” and come under this 
law? Some say she must have a calf 
to qualify as a breeding cow; others 
that the animal must only be six months 
of age or over. 

A. The way to determine whether or 
not a heifer or cow is a 117(j) asset is 
to determine whether or not she is a 
part of your breeding herd and held by 
you for breeding purposes. As a rule 
the “breeding herd” is (1) females used 
by you primarily for producing calves; 
(2) sires used by you primarily for 
breeding; (3) heifer yearlings held 
through the winter to be bred the fol- 
lowing year, and (4) heifer calves which 
you can establish as normally retained 
for replacement of your breeding herd. 
The burden of proof is upon you to 
prove that the animals which you claim 
as 117(j) assets are animals which you 
can establish as part of your breeding 
herd. The only significance of the six 
months is that to qualify as a 117(j) 
asset property must be held at least 
six months. 

Q. Does this apply to regular culling 
or replacements and abnormal sales? 

A. The bureau ruling has a limita- 
tion that culls sold regularly each year, 
the sale of which does not decrease the 
normal size of the breeding herd, are 
not to be considered 117(j) asset sales. 
The government’s theory is that these 
culls are actually held primarily for 
sale as slaughter animals and should be 
placed in the category of steers and 
steer calves. If you cull out 50 animals 
from your breeding herd and replace 
them with 50 young animals, capital 
gains would not apply on the culls; but 
if you sell 100 and replace 50 young 
animals then you would be entitled to 
capital gains on the sale of 50. This is 
the government ruling. But two recent 


specific questions are an- 





Circuit Court of Appeals cases have 
held that once an animal became a part 
of the breeding herd it remains so even 
when sold as a cull. Although the bu- 
reau still does not acquiesce in this, it 
would seem that the chances of the 
question being resolved in favor of the 
taxpayer are good and that it would be 
worthwhile for stockmen to claim capi- 
tal gains on the sales of all animals 
culled from their breeding stock each 
year, regardless of whether the culling 
resulted in a decrease in the normal size 
of the breeding herd. 


MEDIUM SIZE CATTLE 
FOUND MOST EFFICIENT 


Feeding tests conducted on Hereford 
steers at Kansas, Oklahoma and Ohio 
agricultural experiment stations have 
pointed to medium-size cattle as the 
most practical and efficient type. The 
trend has been toward short-legged cat- 
tle since they usually fatten at an earlier 
age than the more upstanding, long- 
bodied individuals, and breeders now 
place more emphasis on weight and fin- 
ish at an early age. 


In the experiments, which used 288 
Hereford steers, a tendency was seen for 
steers sired by large-size bulls to gain 
more than those sired by medium-size 
bulls, and in turn for those sired by 
medium-size bulls to gain more than 
those sired by small-size bulls. Over-all 
differences among the three groups in 
economy of gain were too small to be 
significant, with some slight variations. 
When full feeding. was deferred or 
omitted entirely, large steers showed less 
finish at the conclusion of the test, which 
was reflected in lower slaughter and car- 
cass grades. But when the steers were 
full-fed immediately after weaning, there 
were no significant differences in the 
slaughter and carcass grades of the three 
size groups. The results indicated, as 
stated, that medium-size cattle tend to 
combine gaining ability of large cattle 
and finishing ability of small cattle with- 
out sacrifice of efficiency or gain. 


Greeley Sale 
May 3 


350 BULLS 


Our 31st Sale 


NORTHERN COLORADO 
HEREFORD BREEDERS 


For Catalog, Write to 
Stow L. Witwer, Mor. 
Greeley, Colo. 
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ROAD COSTS 


Sy Bethune Jones 


IGHW \Y transportantion costs of 

cattle growers and other highway 
ysers face 2 further strain from added 
state taxes, a Survey reveals. 


Despite uncertainty as to the future 
availability of steel and other materials 
for highway construction purposes, con- 
tinuance of the trend of recent years 
toward increased state highway-user 
taxes to provide additional revenue for 
highway modernization programs is in- 
dicated by developments thus far this 
year in state legislative sessions through- 
out the country. 


Analysis of reports from the various 
state capitals discloses that by early 
March gasoline tax increases had been 
enacted in North Dakota, South Dakota 
and Wyoming, with such measures pend- 
ing in many other states, including 
California, Colorado, Nebraska, Okla- 
homa and Utah. Gasoline tax boost pro- 
posals were rejected in Arkansas and 
Indiana, while bills providing for gaso- 
line tax reductions were adopted in 
Georgia and New Mexico. 


‘New or increased truck taxes were 
enacted in Idaho and Montana, with simi- 
lar measures pending in many other 
states, including Colorado, Nebraska, 
and Oregon. 


Measures proposing new or broadened 
authority for the issuance of highway 
bonds were pending in California, Ore- 
gon and Washington. 


North Dakota’s legislature raised the 
state gasoline tax rate from 4 to 5 
cents per gallon, to bring in $2,850,000 
in additional highway revenue for the 
next bienneum. It also appropriated $5,- 
000,000 from the state general fund for 
highways, in addition to customary 
sources of road money. 


_ The South Dakota gasoline tax was 
increased from 4 to 5 cents per gallon, 
to raise an estimated $1,500,000 in ad- 
ditional annual highway revenue. In 
addition, the South Dakota lawmakers 
transferred $1,500,000 a year from gen- 
eral funds to the highway department. 


Wyoming’s gasoline tax rate was 
raised from 4 to 5 cents a gallon to pro- 
duce additional revenue for farm-to- 
market road improvement. 

Bills increasing Utah’s gasoline and 
Diesel fuel taxes from 4 to 5 cents per 
gallon were in the final stages of enact- 
ment at this writing. Proposals for mo- 
tor fuel tax boosts also have strong 
backing in several of the other states 
In which they are pending. 

New Mexico, however, which two 
years ago boosted its gasoline rate from 
5 to 7 cents a gallon, this year enacted 
a bill cutting the rate back to 6 cents 
a gallon. 

A i-cent “emergency” gasoline tax 
addition adopted by Georgia in the sum- 
mer of 1949 will expire July 1, as a 
result of this year’s state legislative 
Session there. More road money is ex- 
pected to be available in Georgia, how- 
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ever, from part of the proceeds of a new 
state 3 per cent general sales tax. The 
Georgia lawmakers also approved for 
submission to the electorate a proposed 
constitutional amendment dedicating all 
gasoline and motor vehicle tax revenue 
to highway construction and mainte- 
nance exclusively. 


Idaho’s legislature enacted a new ton- 
mile tax designed to produce $1,000,000 
in additional annual revenue from truck 
and bus operators. Patterned after the 
Oregon ton-mile tax, the measure pro- 
vides for mileage tax rates varying with 
the gross loads of vehicles over 26,000 
pounds gross. Vehicles of gross weight 
from 34,000 to 36,000 pounds will carry 
the top millage rate of 25.7. 


Montana expects to collect $1,334,000 
a year in added highway revenue from 
a new gross weight tax on commercial 
trucks and trailers. The levy ranges 
from $14 on trucks weighing 8,000 
pounds and less to $320 on those over 
40,000 pounds. The new commercial 
trailer tax ranges from $10.50 on those 
8,000 pounds and under to $240 on those 
weighing more than 40,000 pounds. It 
was estimated that livestock and logging 
trucks and “lowboys” will pay 60 per 
cent of the commercial truck rate. 


The new highway revenue program 
enacted in Montana also includes a tax 
on itinerant trucks, expected to yield 
$225,000. This will be at a rate of $5 
for each trip of 400 miles or less, $10 
for each trip of more than 400 miles. 
Another part of the Montana program 
expects to raise $120,000 from a tax 
on farm trucks and trailers, imposed 
at one-fifth of the rate on commercial 
trucks and trailers. 

A measure providing for the issuance 
of $65,000,000 in bonds for highway and 
bridge projects was passed by the Wash- 
ington house of representatives and sent 
to the state senate. Oregon’s senate 
passed and sent to the house a measure 
to authorize issuance of $62,000,000 in 
bonds to speed the state’s highway mod- 
ernization program. 

Pending in the California legislature 
is a proposed state constitutional amend- 
ment authorizing issuance of $1,000,000 
in highway bonds. 
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“Faster—I think we're sinking!” 


NEW « DELUXE 


MAILBOX NAME PLATE 


IN BLAZING 

PERMANENT 

NIGHT TIME 
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Registered Hereford, Polled Hereford or 
Aberdeen Angus Bull Head in 4 Lifelike 
Colors—Block Baked Enamel Bockground. 
Lettered Both Sides Up to Fifteen Letters. 


i 


iA 7" x 17%" Over-all. 


1955 osu ORDER TODAY 


COMPLETE SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 
Mail Check, Cash or Money Order 
We Ship Postpaid—No CODs Please 

WRITE FOR FREE ROADSIDE SIGN FOLDER 


Ranchmaster 
SUPPLY CO., DEPT. B 
DIV. NU-AD, INC. 
941 BANNOCK DENVER, COLO. 





ANGUS ARE BRED 
FOR BETTER BEEF 


On the butcher's block and in interbreed 
competition, Angus steers conclusively prove 
their superiority as producers of better beef. 
For the forty-third time in 45 shows, an 
Angus steer carcass won the grand cham- 
pionship at the Chicago International. All 
prize winning carcasses at this show were 
Angus. 


Blacks breed better beef! 
For information write: Dept. A 
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“Tomorrow's Beet Cattie Tooay™ 





POLLED HORNED 


HEREFORDS 


Quality - Quantity 


A.B. Hardin 


GILLETTE, WYO. 








WESTERN 
COWBOY BOOTS 


High Grade, Fancy, 
Handmade 


Made Like You Like 'Em 


For Men, Women and Children 
Write for new catalogue 


CRICHET BOOT CO. 


El Paso 39, Texas 
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Looking. for Registered 
HEREFORDS 
a 


Write 
Henry Elder 
Secretary-Manager 


TEXAS HEREFORD ASSN 


1103 Burk Burnett Bldg. 


a TO ee 
You find what you want! 


NO OBLIGATION. 
NO COST TO-YOU 








STOCKER CATTLE 


Let Me Buy Your Stockers 
Here in 


FLORIDA 


It has been proven our native and 
BRAHMAN stock do excellently in 
all areas. 

Write or Wire 


GILBERT S. FORTUNE 


PRAIRIE ACRES 
KISSIMMEE, FLA. 
Livestock Order Buyer 


Licensed and Bonded for Your Protection | 


Are You Keeping Up aitn tne rates 


developments in your field? Here's a group o! 

— that specialize in a particular sub- 

ect: 

Livestock 
American Cattle Producer, $2; Arizona Stock- 
man, $1; Southern Livestock, $1; The Sheep- 
man, $1; Polled Hereford, m., $2; Pacific 
Stockman, $1; Western Livestock Reporter, 
w., $1.50; Hog Breeder, $2; Sheep Breeder. 
$2; Coastal Cattleman, $1; Chester White 
(hog) World, $1. 

Horses 
Horse (breeding, schooling, training, sports) 
$5; Rider & Driver (horses, sport, pleasure). 
$5; Spokesman and Harness World (3 _ yrs., 
$2), $1; Eastern Breeder, $2; Ranchman 
(Quarter-Horse), $1. 


ees 
Gleanings in Bee Culture, $1.50; American 
Bee Journal, 50. 
—s 
The Country Book, $2; Farmers Digest, $2.50 
Pigeons 
or Pigeon Journal (Squab fancy), 
Poultry 
Cackle & Crow, $1; Poultry Billboard, m,. $1. 
Rabbits 
Small Stock (rabbits, cavies, exclusively), $1: 
American Rabbit Journal, $1; Rabbit News 
m., $1; California Rabbit, m., $1; Rabbii 
Raiser, m., $1; American Angora Rabbit, m. 
1 


Fruit 
Better Fruit, $1; Eastern Fruit Grower, $1. 


Other Specialties 
Modern Game Breeding (pheasants), $3; Ca 
nary Journal, $2; Canary World, $1.50; Dair, 
Farmer’s Digest, $1; Game Breeder and 
Sportsman, $2.50; Tailwagger, m. $4.50. 
Rush your subscription today. Remit in an; 
manner convenient to you. 


MAGAZINE MART 


Dept. AC Plant City, Fl: 
Sample copies at single copy prices. Send dim 
for list—hundreds more. 


READ THE PRODUCER ADS— 
THEY'RE NEWS, TOO! 


RANGE IMPROVEMENT RULE 

The Forest Service is proposing a 
revised regulation G-9, about which it 
says: 

“It will be the policy to encourage 
the construction of the improvements 
necessary for the proper management 
of both the livestock and the range. 
Proper management includes the use, 
improvement and perpetuation of ex- 
isting forage resources, efficient hand- 
ling of the livestock and safeguarding 
other interests and resources from graz- 
ing injury. 

“Within the limits of funds available, 
range improvements which are essen- 
tial to the management of the range 
will be constructed and maintained by 
the Forest Service. Where funds are 
not available, such improvements may 
be constructed and maintained by the 
permittees under special-use permit or 
cooperative agreement. 


“Range improvements which are pri- 
marily for the convenience of the users 
will be constructed by the permittees un- 
der special-use permit. 


“Investment in range improvements 
by the permittee will not obligate the 
government to reimburse the permittee 
for such investment if the grazing use 
is reduced or discontinued. 

“In no case will grazing fees be ad- 
justed to compensate permittees for the 
erection of range improvements.” 


| 50-YEAR WAGE RISE LARGER 


THAN MEAT PRICE INCREASE 


Though meat prices at retail have, 
like most prices, increased during the 
past 50 years, they have not advanced 
as much as wages. The Department of 
Labor has released a chart showing, for 
example, that in 1901 it took 60 min- 
utes of work to buy bacon which can 
now be purchased with 28 minutes of 
work. For rib roast that took 49 min- 
utes’ work in 1901, only 34 minutes’ 
work is now needed; 52 minutes’ worth 
of round steak in 1901 is now 43 min- 
utes’ worth, and 49 minutes’ work re- 
quired then to buy pork chops is now 
31 minutes’ work. Reference is made 
also to a Dun & Bradstreet chart show- 
ing a progressive increase in wages from 
7% cents per hour in 1850 to $1.40 per 
hour last year. Most of the increase 
has occurred since 1921, with the sharp- 
est advances shown since 1935. 


WASHINGTON NOTES 


An investigation conducted under the 
authority of the Packers and Stockyards 
Act has uncovered some weighing prac- 
tices that brought about filing of charges 
aginst 15 dealers operating on the Chi- 
cago market. A number of dealers were 
found to be giving favorable weights in 
return for payments to weighers. 

Dollar-and-cent ceilings at the ave- 
rage levels of November, 1950, have been 
ordered on cattle hides, kips and calf- 
skins. The effective date for the order 
was Mar. 19. 


RANGE IMPROVEMENT WORK 


The Forest Service, according to , 
Mar. 7 report of the USDA, spent $575. 
682 during the fiscal year 1950 for the 
construction of range fences, livestock 
driveways and livestock watering Places 
on national forests. Included in the ex- 
penditures were the building of 5g, 
miles of range fences, 48 miles of stock 
driveways and 558 water developments 
This brings total constructional range 
improvement work of the Forest Service 
to more than 27,000 miles of fences 
3,500 miles of driveways and 16 000 
water developments. Value placed on the 
total improvements was close to $16. 
500,000. Appropriations under the re 
derson-Mansfield Act for fiscal 1951 to. 
taled slightly more than $700,000. 


CITRUS WASTE AS FEED 


Florida cattlemen will be especially 
interested in a recent bulletin of the 
Bureau of Agricultural and Industrial 
Chemistry, USDA, which states that 
waste from citrus canneries is a poten- 
tially large source of livestock feed and 
other useful products. About 2,500,000 
tons of this waste—including citrus peel, 
pulp and seeds—is produced every year. 
Though much of it is already helping 
to supply demands for feedstuffs, re. 
search shows that greater advantage 
might be taken of citrus waste for use 
in livestock rations. Tests at the Florida 
Agricultural Experiment Station have 
indicated the relatively high efficiency 
of the feed. The animals used in the 
experiments were sleek and glossy and 
appeared healthy in every respect. Good 
gains were made on an average daily 
ration of 5 to 7 pounds of hay, 3 pounds 
of cottonseed meal and 8 to 9 pounds of 
dried citrus pulp. The bulletin is “Citrus 
Cannery Waste, Its Use and Disposi- 
tion.” (AIC-290.) 


NO 'BEST' GRASS 


There is no single “best” grass for 
any region, in the opinion of Donald 
Harvey, range consevationist at the 
Colorado agricultural experiment sta 
tion, who recently spoke during the 
University of Wyoming’s fourth annual 
Ranch, Farm and Home Week. He did 
note, however, that there Imay be 4 
“best” grass for a certain condition of 
climate and soil, or for a certain seasol 
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Dr. M. 8. Clarkson of the BAI has 
been nanied special assistant for de- 
fense in agricultural research adminis- 
tration. He fills the vacancy caused by 
the recent death of Dr. S. A. Rohwer. 


M. H. McDonald, extension animal 
husbandman at North Dakota Agricul- 
tural College in Fargo, has been ap- 
pointed a fieldman for the American 
Hereford Association. He will be as- 
signed to the states of California, Ari- 
zona, Nevada and Utah, as one of 12 
service men now in the field for the 
breed association. 


County Agent Ralph Roffler of Cow- 
litz County, Washington, recently proved 
himself a real super-sleuth when he was 
able to identify the type of mud on the 
bumper guard of a safe thief’s car. 
Police had had no luck in finding out 
where a pair of suspects had hidden a 
stolen safe until they called on Mr. Rof- 
fler, who declared after examining the 
car, “There’s soil like that out on the 
Rose Valley Road.” That’s where the 
safe was, too. 

DECEASED 

Edward W. Serrell: Mr. Serrell, 48, 
well known Larkspur, Colo., breeder of 
Angus cattle and regional manager of 
Lederle Laboratories in the Rocky Moun- 
tain area, died of multiple injuries sus- 
tained in a car accident last month near 
Castle Rock, Colo. 





MEMORY OF DEAN HILL 


TO BE HONORED IN WYOMING 

The passing of John A. Hill, vice- 
president of the state university, is be- 
ing mourned in 
Wyoming, where 
the former college 
of agriculture dean 
passed away sud- 
denly last month 
at the age of 70. 
Widely known and 
highly respected, 
Dean Hill had been 
associated with the 
University of Wyo- 
ming for 44 years. 
In 1949 he was 
singled out for 
: honor by the Amer- 
ican Society for Animal Production when 
he was named Outstanding Livestock 
Man in the United States for that year; 
a portrait of the dean was then presented 
tothe Saddle and Sirloin Club in Chicago. 

As a “living memorial” to the modest, 
well-loved Dean Hill, plans are being 
made to set up a scholarship fund in 
his name, to be used for agricultural 
students at the institution who show 
outstanding achievement. Contributions 
are being assigned to the John A. Hill 
memorial scholarship fund and should 
be sent to H. M. Briggs, dean of the 
State college of agriculture at Laramie, 
Wyo. Stockman Oda Mason, Laramie, is 
a member of the memorial committee. 





Dean Hill 


April, 1951 


George H. Swift: Mr. Swift, son of 
the founder of Swift & Company, meat 
packing firm, passed away in Boston 
last month at the age of 73. He had 
been retired from the board of directors 
since 1949, 


Horace J. Andrews: The chief of the 
Pacific Northwest region of the Forest 
Service was killed in a recent auto colli- 
sion. Mr. Andrews was 59 years old. 


Elmer S. Hoyt: This prominent live- 
stock man who had been in the Denver 
market for almost 35 years passed away 
suddenly last month at the age of 67. 
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May 10—Northwestern Oklahoma Cattlemen’s 
Association, Woodward. 

May 17-19—Convention, Washington Cattlemen’s 
Association, Chehalis-Centralia. 

May 21-23—Convention, Oregon Cattlemen’s As- 
sociation, Ontario. 

May 24-26—Convention, Montana Stockgrowers 
Association, Great Falls. 

May 31-June 2—60th Convention, South Dakota 
Stock Growers, Rapid City. 

June 5-7—Convention, Wyoming Stock Growers 
Association, Worland. 

June 7-9—Convention, North Dakota Stockmen’s 
Association, Dickinson. 

June 13-16—Convention, Colorado Cattlemen’s 
Association, Walsenburg. 

June 14-16—Convention, Nebraska Stock Grow- 
ers Association, South Sioux City, Nebr. 

Jan. 6, 1952—Executive committee meeting, 
American National Cattlemen’s Association, 
Ft. Worth, Tex. 

Jan. 7-9—55th ANNUAL CONVENTION, AMERI- 
CAN NATIONAL CATTLEMEN’S ASSOCIATION, 
FORT WORTH, TEX. 


FEDERALLY INSP. SLAUGHTER 


(In thousands) 

Cattle Calves Hogs 
OR See asics 887 374 4,159 740 
FOU BOO Sic: 939 443 4,191 863 
8 mos. to Feb. ’51.. 8,927 3,688 39,844 17,864 
8 mos. to Feb. ’50.. 8,925 4,173 37,936 8.513 


COLD STORAGE HOLDINGS 


(In thousands of pounds) 

Feb. 28 Jan. 31 Feb. 28 Feb. 28 
1951 1951 g. 
Frozen Beef .. 135,489 147,197 101,649 140,866 
Cured Beef . 12,567 r 
Total Pork .... 660,304 668,007 573,108 542,041 
Lamb, Mutton.. 9,311 10,072 13,062 16,538 

Lard & Rend. 
Pork Fat .. 89,448 89,321 81,174 121,192 
Total Poultry 242,126 284,623 260,523 258,989 


CHICAGO LIVESTOCK PRICES 









Mar. 23,’51 Mar. 21,’50 
Steers—Prime ..........$37.50-42.50 $ .................. 
Steers—Choice .......... 34.25-39.50 29,50-36.00 
Steers—Good ............ 32.50-35.25 25.75-31.50 
Steers—Comm. ........ 31.00-33.50 22.50-25.75 
Vealers—Ch.-Pr. ...... 36.00-38.00 9 _........u..... 
Vealers—Cm.-Gd._ .... 32.00-36.00 28.00-30.00 
Calves—Ch.-Pr. ........ EU ceccenes 
Calves—Cm.-Gd. -..... 29.00-34.00 25.00-29.00 
F.&8. Strs.—Gd.-Ch... 32.50-39.00 23.25-28.00 
F.&S. Strs.—Cm.-Md.. 28.00-33.00 20.00-23.50 
Hogs (180-240 Ibs.).. 21.25-22.25 16.25-16.60 
Lambs—Gd.-Ch,. -....... 41.00-42.50 26.00-27.75 
Ewes—Gd.-Ch, -......... 23.00-24.50 13.00-15.00 

WHOLESALE DRESSED MEATS 
(New York) 

Mar. 23,’51 Mar 21,’50 
Beef—Prime .............. $59.50-61.00 § .................. 
Beef—Choice . .... 57.00-59.00 49.00-52.00 
Beef—Good ...... .... 54.00-56.50 40.50-44.00 
Beef——COmiM, § ....cccc.c2. once nccneeenceeee 38.00-40.00 
Cow—Commercial .... 45.00-48.00 33.75-36.50 
Veal—Prime .............. Re eee 
Veal—Choice ...........- 55.00-57.00 44.00-47.00 
Veal—Good__ .............. 52.00-55.00 40.00-43.50 
Lamb—Choice .......... 56.00-60.00 46.00-54.00 
TRU I cnckcrccice ee deeeeticnee 28.00-30.00 


Pork Loin—8-12 Ibs. 44.00-47.00 39.00-41.00 









el 
Portable Farm Air Compressor 


All Automatic—1!4 H. P. Motor 


Also 4% H. P. Motor Available 
Stainless Steel 10 Gal. Capacity Tank—Made for 
400 Lbs. Pressure 


@ SPRAYS INSECTICIDES @ SPRAYS PAINT 
@ SPRAYS DISINFECTANTS @ INFLATE TIRES 
@ GREASE MACHINERY @ BLOW OUT DIRT 


Only $131.45 Complete 


A & K Farm Supply Co. 


4637 Excelsior Blvd. Minneapolis 16, Minn. 


GOLD SEAL 


re 





Pasture and Range. 
Twenty-one varieties, adapted to every 
Western condition. Build up your graz-. 
ing and hay yields at small cost with 
triple-cleaned, fresh, live seeds of hardy 
strains. Crested Wheatgrass, Tall Slen- 
der Wheatgrass, Brome, Bromar, 
Grama, Buffalo, Timothy, Clovers, Al- 
sike, Alfalfas. All fully described in big 


free catalog. Be sure to get our prices. 
Write today. 


Weslern Seed E: 


DENVER,COLO 


WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG 





WHEATLAND RANCH 


Aberdeen-Angus Breeding Stock 
For Sale 


Chapman, Kan. 





James B. Hollinger 


MAKE MORE PROFITS UNDER 
AVERAGE FARM CONDITIONS 


—-RAISE MILKING SHORTHORNS 


For the average farmer, Milking 


Sborthorns are unbeatable. Produce 
i Have greater carcass value 


than other breeds. Second to none in 
producing milk and meat from home- 
grown roughage and grain from your 
ee mg ge 

ilki orthorn Journal. Six months, $1.00; $2. pe 
year; 3 years, $5.00. AMERICAN MILKING SHORTHORN 
SOCIETY C-5 313 S. GLENSTONE AVE., SPRINGFIELD 4, MO. 
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"WHERE TO BUY" CLASSIFIED DEPARTMENT 


Classified rates: 70 cents a line; lower rates for 3 and 6 insertions. Figure a line as 7 words. 


RANCHES, FARMS 


VARIOUS 
PRODUCTIVE RANCHES 


Throughout Colorado and New Mexico. 
Full description on each ranch furnished 
to interested qualified prospective pur- 
chasers on request. 


H. W. KING 


325 Cooper Bldg. Denver 2, Colo. 
AComa 2997 KEystone 7030 


LASSEN COUNTY RANCH 
9,750 acres located near Madeline, Calif., on 
highway 395. 600 acres in winter grain; an 
additional 200 acres ready for spring planting; 
an additional 700 acres suitable for hay or 
grain. Balance of ranch good grazing land. 2 
good irrigation wells. 
Fee land adjoins public domain and is entitled 
to individual allotment on approximately 10,000 
acres. 
Present carrying capacity approximately 500 
head which can be increased to approximately 
1000 by converting grain land into hay land 
and meadows. 
Sufficient equipment to operate the ranch. Com- 
= price $175,000.00; terms to qualified 


juyers. 
ALFALFA MILL FOR SALE 


Including land, hay sheds, large mill and stor- 
age building, 3 office bldgs., trucks, machinery, 
equipment, scales, 10 acres steel fenced. This 
pays a large percentage on the investment. 


R. E. LEWIS 
REALTOR 
Phone 3-0368 -:- Night Phone 2-6808 
219 NILES STREET 
BAKERSFIELD, CALIFORNIA 


LOOKING for a good RANCH? Bill Thach can 
show you the best. So. Colo. Land & Livestock 
Co., Offices: Klein Hotel Building, Phone 17, 


Walsenburg, Colorado. 


IRRIGATED FARMS for Sale. Southwestern Colo- 
rado. Rich soil, plenty of water from Govern- 
ment dam. Raises wheat, oats, barley, timothy, 
clover, alfalfa, fruits, dairying and hogs. No 


asthma. Beautiful mountain scenery. I have 
owned this-land since 1909, but owing to ma- 
ture years have decided to sell. Address: J. M. 
Denning, Route 10, Box 388, Dallas, Texas. 


FOR SALE 
OREGON RANCHES 


IF INTERESTED in Oregon Stock Ranches 
= diversified farms, write for listings 


H. H. SCHMITT 


Prineville, Oregon 


STOCK AND SEED 
650 acres with 322 acres free irrigation, 140 
in certified ladino clover for seed crop, balance 
to be seeded this spring. 2 modern homes, 5 
barns, lots of other buildings, well fenced. Free 
range for 150 cows, joining place. 4 tractors, 
3 combines, balers and lots of other good 
machinery. This ranch was developed by a 
professional man who spent a great deal of 
money on it. With the price of seed and beef 
this place should pay out in 4 years. Also close 
to good hunting and lake fishing. This is con- 
sidered the best ranch in S. Oregon. Price com- 
plete $150,000, terms. 

PIONEER REALTY 
62 S. 199, Grants Pass Ore. Headquarters for 


So. Oregon stock, dairy and seed ranches. 


Read the Advertisements 


They're News Too 
And please mention “The Pro- 
ducer” in writing. It will help 
us improve your magazine. 


RANCHES, FARMS 


CL 


YOU’RE LOOKING FOR 


MAY BE IN OUR 
Latest Catalog 


@ The Size 
@ The Location 
@ The Price 


Send for Your Copy Today 
Good ranches are scarce but we may 
have the one you want. 
“OFFICES IN 73 COW TOWNS" 


DROVERS BLDG. 
at the 
Stockyards, 


DENVER 16, 
COLO. 


tockmen's 
PTH 


STOCK and GRAIN farms. Western Oregon. Ask 
for our list. Kingwell Agency—Box 267, Cor- 
vallis, Oregon. 


RANCH: 60 a., more available; fine grazing, 14- 
room home in 3 apts.; near town. $15,000. 
Printed description. Pecan groves! 4-room guest 
house. Owner, Brookside Apts., Starke, Fla. 


DOGS 


ENGLISH SHEPHERDS—Border Collies. America’s 
most useful dogs. Puppies all ages. Both sexes. 
Choice colors. Faithful workers. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. We breed and sell our own stock. 
FAIRMOUNT FARMS, Cedar Falis, lowa. 


INDIAN RELICS 


__ INDIAN RELIC, CURIOS 
4 very fine ancient Indian Arrowheads, $1.00; 
4 tiny perfect bird arrowheads, $1.00; 1 Ancient 
Stone Tomahawk, $1.00; 2 Flint Skinning Knives, 
$1.00; 1 Large Flint Hoe, $1.00; 2 Spearheads, 
$1.00; 10 Arrowheads from 10 states, $1.00; 
20 Damaged Arrowheads, $1.00; 10 Fish Scalers, 
$100; 10 Hide Scrapers, $1.00; 4 Perfect Saw 
edged arrowheads, $1.00. The above 11 offers, 
$10.00 Postpaid. List free. 
LEAR’S, KIRBY, ARKANSAS 


IODINE FOR LIVESTOCK 


FELLOW CATTLEMEN: Are calf losses showing 
up in your herd? Then investigate our time- 
tested Direct Iodine feeding method widely used 
since 1936. Recommended by cattlemen in 10 
states. Remember even experts often confuse 
simple Iodine starvation with abortion disease 
because nearly same costly effects soon appear. 
Card brings free full particulars. It’s paid many 
gal Why not you? CULLINAN, BUCKTAIL, 


TANNING 


DEER, elk, cow and fur skins tanned into 
leather and made into coats, gloves, etc., to 
your measure. Or we buy them. Cherveny Glove 
& Tanning Co., 1127 N. W. 19th Ave., Portland. 
Oregon. 


— 
SEED: Lincoln Brome, Western Wheat, Cresteg 


Wheat, Intermediate Wheat, Tall Wheat, Sanq 
Love, Blue Grama, Side Oats Grama, Buffalo 
and other Native Grasses. Hardy Dryland 4). 
falfa, Sweet Clover, Red Clover, Alsyke Clover 
and Ladino Clover. Certified Wheat and Rye, 
Write for price list and samples. All seed guar. 
anteed satisfactory ARROW SEED & SUPPLy 
BROKEN BOW, NEBRASKA. , 


CRESTED WHEATGRASS SEED—Purity 99%, Ger. 
mination 97%. $20 per hundred. Clayton Fox, 
Imbler, Ore. 


Improve Your Grazing Land With 
HARDY 


KING RANCH BLUESTEM 


A drought and cold resistant grass 

(Accession No. T-3487). Spreads rap- 

idly and is adaptable to most soils, 
WRITE: 


GUY HUTCHINSON 


P. O. BOX 293 UVALDE, TEXAS 


GRASS AND LEGUME SEEDS—tTreated Buffalo, 
Blue Grama, Side Oats Grama, Sand Love, Wheat 
Grasses, White and Yellow Sweet Clover, Madrid 
Sweet Clover, Ladino Clover, and other seeds, 
All top quality at our low direct prices. Mille 
Seed Co., Box 1823, Lincoln, Nebr. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


YOUR LEATHER JACKET rencvated by our crafts 
men expertly, reasonably. Request Free descrip. 
tive circular. Berlew Mfg. o., Dept. 67, Free 
port, New York. 


SEND 10c for list, either ammunition, rifles, 
shotguns, handguns, or send 25c for all lists 
Frayseth’s, Willmar, Minnesota. 


DO YOU find it difficult to secure information 
about sheep and sheep ranching methods? The 
Sheep and Goat Raiser reaches more sheepmen 
with more information on range sheep than any 
magazine published. Subscriptions, one yea 
$2.00, three years $5.00. Hotel Cactus, Sat” 
Angelo, Texas. 


— 


LEARN AUCTIONEERING. Free catalog. Reistl 


Auction School. 


GUNS 


Antique . . . Modern . . . Short .. . Long 
Buy... Sell... Trade 


BARLOW'S 
Milwaukee 7, Wis. 


Mason City, Iowa. 


5565 S. Howell 


ninasein a wecmsccme OS 


“Then this is good-bye, Rodney?” 
AMERICAN CATTLE PRODUCER 





